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unchanged since our savage ancestors, without a fire, 
ate shell fish and left the traditional habit to civilized 
man. All modern investigation tends to show that man 
has created all the institutions of Church and State and 
has gradually evoked out of his long experience the prin- 
ciples upon which these institutions must be founded if 


they are to endure. 
Td 


Mucu injury is done to young children, both boys and 
girls, by holding them up to the standard of ethics adopted 
by their elders, before they have been instructed. Ex- 
perience teaches grown-up people that lying and stealing 
are injurious practices; and, largely for prudential reasons, 
and not always because of any inherent sense of right, 
lying and stealing are frowned upon and _ punished. 
Little children, having no knowledge of the prudential 
reasons which affect the judgment of their elders, and 
having the instinct to’ acquire and enjoy whatever is 
agreeable and useful, naturally appropriate whatever is 
left in their way, and by the instinct of self-protection, 
which is strong in all young creatures, they often tell 
lies in self-defence without any sense of guilt and with- 
out any wicked impulse. To punish them for wickedness 
instead of instructing them in righteousness is a fearful 
blunder made by many good people. 
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THe dramatic moment at the Arbitration Conference 
at Lake Mohonk last week came when the solicitor of 
the State Department, the Hon. James Brown Scott, 
announced, by direction of the Secretary of State, the 
Hon. Philander C. Knox, that the answers to his identic 
note to the powers of last October, proposing the es- 
tablishment of an International High Court of Arbitral 
Justice, were so numerous and so favorable that it was 
nearly certain that such a court would be established 
before the assembling of the next Arbitration Conference 
at The Hague. Without noise and without haste Mr. 
Smiley and his associates, including Dr. Hale and Justice 
Brewer, have been working to this end, and now it seemed 
almost past belief that the first station of the long jour- 
ney toward peace was in sight. We may search through 
all the world without finding another event so big with 
blessings for the human race as the opening of such a 
court with the assent of the great powers. 
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AFTER reading our remarks about the orthodox belief 
in Satan and the protest from a Methodist, who said 
we did injustice to our contemporaries, a correspondent 
in Sheboygan, Wis., sent in a Sunday notice by a local 
preacher. Subject, ‘‘The Personality of Satan, his 
Origin, how he works in Human Society, in the Home, 
School, Church, and on the Street; How to defeat 
him.”’ 
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UnusvuaL attention is being given in all parts of the 
country to the victims of social vice. It has been charged, 
but the charge is not yet substantiated, that there are 
rich and powerful organizations that have branches in 
Europe and America, whose principal business it is, 
by capture, abduction, fraud, and enticement, to furnish 
victims for the American slave market. Instances of 
local organizations have been found and some of the 
horrible creatures engaged in the traffic have been pun- 
ished; but these things after all are only palliatives, and 
nothing will avail to cleanse our streets and infected dis- 
tricts but the enlightenment of the public and an educa- 
tion in prudence and morality which will reach every home 
in the land and prepare for the contact with the world 
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every one who is compelled to seek her fortune in theatres 
and other places where people seek amusement or in the 
centres of business where goodness and discretion are 
the sole protection for innocence and virtue. 
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A cHILD born with a feeble constitution and unstable 
nervous system is of course liable to take diseases and 
suffer disturbances which would not affect stronger 
children; but, excepting one or two diseases that are of 
vicious origin, the general verdict of the wise is that 
neither tuberculosis nor insanity is hereditary in the sense 
that they cannot be warded off by proper sanitary pre- 
cautions and wholesome conduct of life. Most of the 
premature deaths in city and country are preventable, 
and many of them are the signs of ignorance or care- 
lessness in the ordering of the life. 
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WHENEVER a Scientific man evolves out of his inner 
consciousness, with the help of external facts, any theory 
of human life and progress with general acceptance 
among his fellows, a considerable part of the outside 
public accepts his theory as an article of faith. The 
doctrine of heredity is a good example. In the hands of 
those competent to deal with it, it is a great help in 
scientific investigation, but during the last fifty years as 
a superstition it has wrought mischief of many kinds. 
There are things which are hereditary and as unchange- 
able as fate, but they are not the things which most af- 
fect the imaginations of sensitive people. For a child 
that is decently equipped with physical powers the 
question of heredity may be almost set aside by parents 
and teachers. ‘Training, teaching, example, and the 
social atmosphere in which the child moves shape the 
character, no matter what the heredity. 


Unitarianism. 


The first great object of our Unitarian institutions is to 
produce men and women of good character, to bring out 
in them their latent moral power, to inspire them with 
the spirit of freedom and the desire to help their fellow- 
men. ‘To these ends it uses all available means and 
discards all things not for these purposes useful. It 
takes for its double test in morals, in religion, in comfort, 
and in doctrine that which was applied by Jesus: Is it 
true? Is it good for man? ‘The test works both ways. 
If it be true, it cannot be bad. If it is bad, it cannot be 
true. 

But we regard not the character of man alone, but also 
the uses of character. We must think of men and 
women first of all as individuals, but also as members 
of that vast organization called human society, and 
therefore instruments to be put to use. Sometimes those 
who were inspired and commissioned by our church 
have been carried away by their devotion to single ends 
and have forgotten to report to the church that sent 
them out. 

After we have shaped individual character, our next 
great problem is the organization of human society for 
noble ends. And here again its characteristic method 
appears; for the Unitarian Church, while itself refrain- 
ing from narrowing its outlook to the measure of any 
one reform, has furnished men, women, and money in 
abundance to every movement for the upbuilding of 
society. It was not an abolition society; but it fur- 
nished such men as Channing, James Freeman Clarke, 
T. W. Higginson, and Samuel J. May. It was not a 
society for the promotion of education, but it has pro- 
vided such educators as Horace Mann and Charles W. 
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Eliot. It is not a temperance society; but Henry Ware, 
John Pierpont, and William G. Eliot were sent into that 
work by their commission as Unitarian ministers. It 
is not a Women’s Congress; but Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Dall, Miss Willard, and Mrs. Livermore have been 
its representatives there. It makes no specialty of the 
training of statesmen; but John Quincy Adams, Charles 
Sumner, John A. Andrew, and E. B. Washburne are 
only a few in the great company of those who held up 
the pure ideals of the republic. It is not, nor has it 
been, a bureau of literature; but Lowell, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Prescott, Motley, and a glorious host of those 
who have created the literature of our country drew their 
inspiration from the church which claims our loyalty. 
It is not a charitable society; but with it began the 
Ministry at Large under Dr. Tuckerman, the societies 
for good works under many names, the Holly Tree Inns, 
the Flower Mission, and nearly every movement of un- 
sectarian charity, including the United States Sanitary 
Commission which is the monumental record of its pur- 
pose and power. Out of that has come the Red Cross 
and the White and the various unsectarian humane so- 
cieties which now reduce the horrors of war and bless 
the world in innumerable ways. It has not been a scien- 
tific association; but Galton shows how in numbers vastly 
beyond its proportion it has furnished the scientific in- 
vestigators of England, and in America it led in its offer 
of hospitality to the doctrine of evolution and the new 
revolutions of science. 

Thus we might make the round of the humane activi- 
ties of the age, all the movements for theological prog- 
ress, and all that concerns the welfare of man, scientific 
as well as practical; and in no field of labor or useful 
investigation should we miss the presence of those who 
represent our church. ‘That our members are so scat- 
tered and in their work so separated is an element of 
denominational weakness; but it is a weakness which 
is the glory of our church and one day will be an element 
of power. 

What, then, is our starting-point? What should be 
the moving spring? What the power which would give 
enough coherency to a church to make it the centre of a 
movement? The question is natural and important, 
and the answer is clear. ‘Thought is the guide of feeling 
and action. As a man thinketh, so he is. From the 
beginning the Unitarian Church has had a definite 
belief and could not exist without one. It can be put 
into one sentence; thus, The earthy life of man being 
only a brief part of an endless career provided for him 
by the Almighty Creator, the duties of this life are such 
as become one who has an eternal inheritance. ‘That is 
to say, God being our father, Man our brother, and the 
Universe our home, we are exhorted to go forth, to think, 
to feel, and to act as befits our station and expectations. 
In the fatherhood of God we have our charter of liberty 
and without it have no effective protest to make against 
the usurpations of Church and State or the tyranny of 
individuals. In the brotherhood of man we have our 
warrant of human equality of rights and duties, and 
without it have no sufficient motive to labor for those 
who are not evidently worthy and good. In the belief 
that the universe is our home we have our ground of 
hope and the measure of patience. If we do have an 
inheritance incorruptible and undefiled that passeth not 
away, then we can work and wait and hope. Put a hope 
beneath the burdens of life and they seem to be less 
ignoble. ‘Theology and doctrine are much derided and 
maligned. But he who has no thought about the source 
of human life and power, no belief that man is working 
under commission from competent authority, and no 
hope that what man can do on the earth will endure 
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after the earth has passed away, cannot greatly inspire 
other men, even if he have an impulse to work himself 
for the welfare of mankind. 


To be Well. 


That religion requires us to be well physically as well 
as morally is a novel proposition to many people. We 
have hardly got by the habit of attributing ill health to 
divine interference. We know now that disease in all 
its forms is attributable to removable causes, and we 
also know that any broken law of Nature abrades our 
physical condition and interferes with our intellectual 
and moral operations. Remorse over failures and 
blunders or repentance over sins will play a much less 
important part in future religious estimates. Remorse 
must be looked upon rather as a loss of time than as a 
duty. The instantaneous demand is for an amended 
law and a spirit of obedience. 

What we want to get rid of in round terms is disease, 
and this brings us into very warm sympathy with those 
who teach that sickness is sin. Of course we do not hold 
any such extreme doctrines, but we do hold that there 
is a very close affiliation between wrong-doing of any 
sort, bad habits, careless indulgence, intemperance, and 
ill health. What we want is not quarter manhood or 
half manhood, a feeble, frail semblance of life, but life 
in its fulness. When we say a man must earn his bread 
according to God’s mandate, by the sweat of his brow, 
what are we going to do with those whose physical 
fibre will not let them do a decent day’s work, who are 
possibly children of vicious inheritance, or with those 
without will power or steadiness of purpose, the lop- 
sided victims of weak mothers or weaker fathers? 

Yet this law of work runs clear back to the beginning 
of things, to the genesis. It has been relentlessly en- 
forced by Nature (God) ever since. No man can decently 
interpret God to man who lets go of this primal law. 
Nature did not undertake to make incomplete, unfin- 
ished, and fragile things, to be saved for another life; 
but she undertook to create man in the image of God,— 
that is, in the image of health. ‘The whole moral law is 
based on health, and we do not see how it is possible 
for us to be moral beings while we are recklessly diso- 
beying the laws that make us vital and able to accomplish 
something worth the while. What we must desire is 
wholesomeness. 

Suppose we cannot have all this, yet all this we must 
presume and desire and will. The parent who sells the 
health of a child to fashion is a sinner, quite as much as 
a profane person or a drunkard. ‘The ideal body is the 
proper shrine for the ideal soul,—a truth that has yet 
to be educated into modern religious consciousness. 
Righteousness and health should go together. This is 
an eternal law,—a law that covers society, education, and 
the church. The monstrous distortions of soul and 
body exhibited in sensual fashions are prophetic of sick- 
ness: the participators have ahead divorces, madhouses, 
and charnel heaps. : 

Here, then, is the explanation of the close relation held 
by Paul, as well as Plato, between the beautiful and the 
good. The good cannot stand alone: its expression 
either in words or thoughts or deeds is beautiful. When 
it gets complete expression, it is the entirely beautiful. 
The life of Jesus was beautiful because ideally good: 
it was good because it abhorred disease. When Jesus 
moved about, health went out of him, like wireless tele- 
phone messages. He healed, and the sick forgot their 
crutches. Was it a miracle? Not in the least; but it 
was an expression of natural law. 

‘The real meaning of the word “ temperance”’ is a careful 
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use of the body. It has nothing primarily to do with 
mere abstinence from certain forms of pleasure. A man 
says to himself, I am in possession of a mechanism which 
will endure a certain amount of wear and usage; but 
it is the most delicate of all machinery, and for that rea- 
son it must be used with more consideration than even 
the fine works of a watch. Intemperance of any sort 
means unnecessary wear and tear. It increases the waste 
of the system, the rapidity of the living process, so that 
repair cannot keep up with use; and it burns where there 
should be the clear light of life. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


A Summary. 


The report of the secretary of the Association sub- 
mitted to the annual meeting of May 24 is printed in 
this number of the Register. ‘The reports of the treas- 
urer and of the secretaries of the departments were pre- 
sented to the meeting in print. The president’s annual 
address will soon be published in the Register. In open- 
ing the meeting, the president briefly summarized some 
of the happenings of the year and offered some recom- 
mendations for the development of the work of the 
Association. 

The financial year of the Association has been one of 
large encouragement. ‘The total receipts of the treasurer 
amount to $283,446.90. They are divided as follows: 
Gifts of churches, Sunday-schools, Alliances, and indi- 
viduals, for missionary purposes, $74,212.28. Gifts and 
bequests for increase of endowment, exclusive of gifts 
for the Pension Fund, $72,394.43. Gifts for the Pension 
Endowment, $42,015. Income of invested funds, $65,- 
908.33. Return of loans from the Church Building Loan 
Fund, $18,841.52. Receipts from the sales of publica- 
tions, $10,075.34. 

The department reports contain many facts and rec- 
ommendations which deserve the consideration of the 
members of the Association. The Publication Depart- 
ment reported a total sale of the publications of the 
Association, amounting to 12,505 , volumes, the largest 
record of any year, and indicating a healthy and steady 
growth in the business of the department. ‘The distri- 
bution of the free literature for the year shows a re- 
markable growth; namely, from a distribution last year 
of 364,000 tracts and pamphlets to 542,500 copies this 
year, and this does not include the various reports, bulle- 
tins, and circulars, which are also freely distributed. 

The report of the Church Extension Department 
records that aid to the amount of some $57,000 was given 
during the year to some 103 churches and missions; that 
fourteen new societies have been organized, five new 
church buildings completed, six parish houses and three 
parsonages; and that fourteen societies are now building 
or planning to build during the coming summer. ‘The 
Publicity Department reported that steady growth had 
been made in the circulation of the Unitarian Calendar. 
Forty-four churches are now co-operating and the cir- 
culation has grown to 11,000 copies. The secretary of 
the Department of Foreign Relations reported upon his 
European journey, on the success of the mission of Dr. 
MacCauley to Japan, and upon the preparation for the 
great meetings of the International Council at Berlin 
this summer. ‘The secretary, in co-operation with our 
fellow-workers in Berlin and the executive committee 
of the International Council, has arranged for a most 
remarkable programme; and the meetings at Berlin prom- 
ise to be a landmark in the advancement of the princi- 
ples of Free Christianity. The secretary of the Depart- 
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ment of Education reported on the work of the college 
town churches and upon the things that are needed to 
strengthen our endeavors at these centres of influence. 
He also described in brief the work of the unsectarian 
schools that are conducted under Unitarian auspices, 
the support given to certain colored schools in the South, 
and the plans for strengthening the theological schools 
at Meadville and Berlin. The Department of Comity 
and Fellowship set forth the growth in sympathy and 
co-operation among the more liberal Protestant churches 
in America, the work of the Federation of Churches, 
and the plans for the celebration of the Parker Centen- 
nial. The secretary of the department of Social and 
Public Service made a most interesting report about 
the various activities of his department, and the president 
particularly commended the organization of Social Ser- 
vice Institutes in or through our churches. He also 
suggested that the example of this department. in issuing 
a bulletin might well be followed by some of the other 
departments. The departments of Ministerial Aid, 
Church Building Loan Fund, and the Library reported 
upon the conduct of their normal activities. 

The president further made mention of certain things 
which have been accomplished during the year, which 
were not particularly alluded to in the department re- 
ports, as follows:— 

I. The report of the Special Committee on the Im- 
provement of the Condition of the Ministry brought to 
the attention of our ministers and churches certain 
methods of doing our business which deserve the care- 
ful consideration of all our churches and a prompt 
application to the amendment of our ways. ‘The adoption 
of these recommendations cannot too emphatically be 
urged upon our ministers and people. They are wise 
and just and vital to the success of our independent 
and associated life. 

II. The Department of Education has, in accordance 
with the recommendation made by the President a year 
ago, been established and put in charge of a resourceful 
and experienced secretary. 

III. A good beginning has been made upon the greatly 
needed endowment for the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society. Pledges to the amount of $54,000 have been 
received, and it is greatly to be hoped that in the course 
of the new year the members of our fellowship will see 
to it that this endowment is raised to the needed sum of 
$200,000. No one enterprise for the advancement of 
our cause is just now so urgent as this. 

IV. The National Conference at its session in Chicago 
in September adopted for the guidance of the Fellowship 
Committee a new set of rules which have permitted the 
Committee to discharge its important function with 
greater efficiency. 

V. Through the energy of the trustees and the finan- 
cial agent of Proctor Academy in New Hampshire and 
the generous co-operation of many friends, an endow- 
ment has been raised and enlarged facilities secured which 
will greatly increase the usefulness of the school. 

VI. Two timely and interesting developments at 
the divinity schools of Meadville and Berkeley have 
won the hearty endorsement of the directors of the 
Association and deserve the liberal co-operation of our 
people. It is to be hoped that adequate support will be 
promptly forthcoming for the theological professorship 
at Berkeley and the German professorship at Meadville. 

VII. Under the direction of the secretary of the 
Association a good beginning has been made in the or- 
ganization of an associate membership in the American 
Unitarian Association, which brings into vital contact 
with our work and our hopes many heretofore isolated 
Unitarians. ; 
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VIII. The success of the out-of-door preaching cam- 
paign last summer under the direction of the Publicity De- 
partment has discovered to us a new channel of influence 
which ought to be more fully utilized in the future. 

The president further ventured to: suggest certain 
enterprises which might engage our attention and sup- 
port during the new year. ’ 

1. A very interesting proposition comes from our 
fellow-workers in Washington, and the hopes and plans 
of All Souls’ Church for the building of a new church, 
with a parish house dedicated to the memory of Dr. 
Hale, deserve our heartiest endorsement. ‘They should 
be carefully studied and a working plan devised which 
will command the generous co-operation of all our people. 

2. It is much to be hoped that during the year the 
resources of the Association can be so upbuilt as to per- 
mit of the Directors organizing in a more complete and 
systematic fashion the Department of New Americans 
and appointing a secretary to have charge of that most 
interesting and urgent work. If this can be accom- 
plished, each of the ten departments of the Association will 
be provided with competent leadership. 

3. The great need of all our work is an adequate sup- 
ply of able and faithful ministers. It is to be hoped 
that some steps can be taken, perhaps through the co- 
operation of our Department of Education with the 
Divinity Schools, or with some special committee to be 
appointed by this Association, in securing an ampler sup- 
ply of competent men for our pulpits. ‘This is the great 
and as yet unsolved problem that besets almost all of 
the Protestant communions. Our further progress as 
an organized body of churches is seriously imperilled 
until this problem is solved. 

4. It is finally to be hoped that the co-operation of the 
Association with the local or State conferences, and 
with the good will of such of the churches as may feel 
able to put the services of their ministers for a time at 
the disposal of the national cause, will enable us to pre- 
sent our message in many centres of population where 
our principles are practically unrepresented. An en- 
deavor will be made to organize during the coming year 
a thoroughgoing evangelistic campaign, not with the 
view of immediately establishing churches, but rather 
with the view of acquainting our fellow-citizens as widely 
as possible, through the spoken word, as well as through 
the printed page, with the principles we have at heart. 

These suggestions are commended to the consideration 
of the members of the Association. 

SAMUEL A. ELror. 


Current Topics. 


A NOTABLE contribution to the material equipment of 
the cause of higher education in America was made last 
week, when it was announced that the will of Isaac C. 
Wyman, a citizen of Salem, Mass., made Princeton 
University, the testator’s Alma Mater, the principal 
beneficiary of an estate variously valued at from $3,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000. The amount that will accrue to 
Princeton from Mr. Wyman’s will will be large enough, 
at all events, to provide liberally for the establishment 
of a greater graduate school, a project which in some of 
its aspects has recently caused a controversy between 
the supporters of President Wilson and the friends of 
Andrew F. West, dean of the present graduate school, 
in the alumni body of the university. Mr. Wyman’s 
generous gift will make possible the more elaborate and 
self-sufficient school advocated by Dean West, who 
proposed the establishment of an institution beyond the 
present territory of the university,—an important de- 
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tail in the plan of expansion from which Dr. Wilson has 
heretofore dissented. 
wt 


SIMULTANEOUS afnouncement was made at Ottawa 
and at Washington, at the end of last week, of the settle- 
ment of a minor dispute between the United States and 
Canada, which has been a possible source of sharp dis- 
agreement for more than a century past. By the treaty, 
which was signed by Ambassador Bryce and Secretary 
of State Knox on May 21, the boundary between the 
United States and Canada along the eastern coast of 
Maine was determined upon a line acceptable to both 
the Dominion and the republic. The delimitation of 
the boundary at this point has been the subject of active 
negotiations for the past two years, and was not included 
in the range of subjects which, under the treaty of 1908, 
were to be submitted to arbitration. ‘Throughout the 
negotiations both sides indicated a conciliatory spirit, 
which gave such good promise of a successful outcome 
that the time within which an agreement could be reached 
without recourse to arbitration was extended to make 
possible the happy adjustment of May 21. 
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THE breadth and intelligence of British colonial policy 
were demonstrated afresh on May 21, when Gen. Louis 
Botha, one of the most determined and successful among 
the military leaders of the Boers in the South African 
War, was invited to accept the portfolio of premier in 
the first union cabinet ministry of United South Africa. 
Gen. Botha is now premier of the Transvaal, and the 
acquiescence of the imperial authorities in his assump- 
tion of that office was accepted by the Boers throughout 
South Africa as a pledge of the sincerity of the declaration 
by the conquerors that they intended to make South 
Africa self-governing under the egis of the empire. 
Louis Botha’s growing influence upon the course of af- 
fairs in the new dominion has been regarded with un- 
concealed disapproval by some of the reactionaries in 
England, but his conduct in office has been such as to 
dispel any suspicion of latent disloyalty to Great Britain. 
The Boer leader, having accepted the stern arbitrament 
of war, has shown effectively that South Africa is now 
united in fact as well as in name. 

wt 


Harpy had the lid of the royal casket been closed 
upon the features of “Edward the Peacemaker,” when it 
was announced, even while his nephew, Wilhelm II., was 
still in London, that grave menace to the existing balance 
of British interests beyond the seas had been presented 
by the belligerent attitude of German policy toward the 
workings of the Anglo-Russian agreement concerning 
Persia. By this agreement, which is believed to have 
been negotiated by King Edward personally on the oc- 
casion of his historic visit to the czar at Reval, Great 
Britain and Russia guaranteed the inviolability of Persia, 
then in grave internal disorder, and in return for this 
guarantee imposed upon Persia a limitation of financial 
transactions to England and Russia. It is now announced 


‘from London that Germany has offered opposition to 


the existing arrangement on the ground that it was a 
violation of the ‘“‘open-door”’ policy in Persia, and that 
it endangered the independence of the Persian monarchy. 
No denial of this disclosure is made by the German 


foreign office. 
3 


WHILE Russia is maintaining its ‘stand pat” policy 
in Persia, there is every reason to believe that M. 
Izvolsky, the astute Russian minister of foreign affairs, 
is playing an interesting game in Manchuria with the 
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aid of the Japanese. A curiously worded intimation was 
issued simultaneously at Tokio and at St. Petersburg 
at the beginning of the week, that the pending negotia- 
tions between Russia and Japan for a complete under- 
standing on all matters affecting the interpretation of 
the treaty of Portsmouth have so far progressed that a 
new convention covering all hitherto disputed points 
may be said to be an accomplished fact. Such an agree- 
ment will mean, virtually, that China will be deprived of 
all voice in the disposition of the territory which the 
Treaty of Portsmouth assigned to Chinese sovereignty, 
and that she will have to content herself with whatever 
slant Russia and Japan may give to articles of the treaty 
affecting Chinese interests in Manchuria. Such a proj- 
ect, too, is apparently destined to success unless a third 
power—say, the United States—should intervene as it 
has intervened before in Russo-Chino-Japanese affairs. 


a 


THe danger of an armed conflict between Peru and 
Ecuador, which appeared imminent a few days ago, has 
been happily averted by the acceptance, by both Ecuador 
and Peru, of a plan of mediation proffered collectively 
by the United States, Argentina, and Brazil. ‘The con- 
troversy, which menaced the peace of the two republics, 
concerned an indefinitely located boundary, which has 
shifted from time to time as the result of movements 
on both sides. ‘wo weeks ago war between Peru and 
Ecuador appeared to be inevitable. Both disputants 
had begun the concentration of troops and the massing 
of munitions and supplies. The project of triple media- 
tion proposed by the State Department at Washington, 
and now accepted by both Peru and Ecuador, recognizes 
the principle of the presence of one mediator in sympathy 
with each side, and the third (the United States) capable 
of acting in complete freedom from bias in either direction. 
It is likely that the award of the mediators will end for- 
ever a situation which has been fraught with periodic 
peril. 


Brevities, 


William J. Bryan was last month elected and installed 
as an elder of the Presbyterian Church. 


The Advance suggests that the proper place for public- 
ity matter is in the advertising columns. 


It is fortunate for the churches that Mr. Carnegie 
takes no special interest in them and is not likely to offer 
pensions to ministers. 


Munching is a disagreeable word properly used to 
describe the eating of horses and pigs, but very inap- 
propriate when applied to decent human beings. 


The saying, ‘The king can do no wrong,’’ does not 
mean that the king cannot be a sinner, but that his cab- 
inet, and not he, is responsible for his public acts. 


If the salvation of human beings depends upon the 
action of revivalists, what a cruel thing it is to allow any 
season to pass in any community without employing one 
of them! 


We know men and women who have at their disposal 
all the means of luxury who do not understand and could 
not enjoy the pleasure that one may take in a walk through 
the woods and fields. 


We praise the merchants and manufacturers of a hun- 
dred years ago because they were so moral and respect- 
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able. But they did things without knowing any better 
that now would make a muckraker’s hair stand on end. 


If good men and women, instead of inquiring wherein 
they differ from each other in matters of religion, should 
seek to find and express their agreements, some wonder- 
ful things would happen leading toward a wider fellowship. 


It is a matter of wonder to those who for the first time 
become acquainted with the most ancient literature in 
the world to find that what we call Christian ideas were 
on record about the time when Adam is supposed to have 
been created. 


It is not necessary for any devout person to wait until 
the church is disestablished before he goes out into the 
wilderness to found a new church. ‘The world is wide, 
and the opportunities are boundless for any one who 
wishes to begin all over again. 


When Wendell Phillips was speaking in Boston, men 
who had come to prevent him made a tumult. He 
leaned down toward the reporters below the platform and 
quietly addressed them. Soon the audience listened, 
anxious to hear what he was saying to the press. 


Two persons who consider themselves to be good judges 
of human nature may be estimating the character of a 
great and good man or woman who has evidently weak- 
nesses and defects. The one person may see only the 
weakness and the defect. Both may report correctly 
what they see, and their reports may be entirely different. 


Letters to the Editor, 


President Roosevelt and the Rev. Mr. Hocart, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


You may have noticed from the American, British, and 
Belgium papers that, during President Roosevelt’s recent 
visit to the Brussels Exhibition, the Unitarian minister 
at Brussels, Rev. Mr. Hocart, presented a petition to 
the President in favor of the lives of animals, entreating 
him to abstain from killing them for mere sport, which has 
notieven the saving and justifiable excuse of scientific re- 
search. 

That was, indubitably, the action of a brave and noble 
man, and it should be placed on record in your paper, as 
it has been made public on this side. 

Curiously enough, in his speech at the Exhibition, 
President Roosevelt lauded to the skies the brave and 
strong individual, while totally deprecating the timid 
man. 

Surely the interpretation of “brave” and ‘‘timid’’ is 
not the same to President Roosevelt as it is to the Rev. 
Hocart and myself. 

To me the really brave men—brave in the highest | 
sense conceivable by a human being—are those who con- 
sider, covte que cotte, the feelings of others, be they 
human beings or animals, and are kind and considerate 
to man and beast alike. Such brave men may be ap- 
parently, but are certainly not de facto, both ‘“‘timid”’ and 
““‘modest”’ in the sense that the general world unfortu- 
nately comprehends these two words. 

For your guidance I have not the honor of the Rey. 
Hocart’s personal acquaintance, but I know that he has 
translated some of your Unitarian literature into French, 
and translated it well, which is also, as I see it, a kind, 
good, and—in this country at least—a brave action. 


STEPHEN TURNER. 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 
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James Freeman Clarke. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 


Richer gift can no man give 

Than he doth from God receive. 

We in greatness would have pleasure, 
But we must accept our measure. 
Let us question, then, the grave 
Querying what the Master gave, 
Whom, in his immortal state, 
Grateful love would celebrate. 


Only human life was his, 

With its thin, worn mysteries. 
Shall we not describe him, ‘“‘Man, 
Built to last a little span, 

Like our Earth, his dwelling-place, 
Swung aloft, ’twixt Time and Space, 
Tuned for ecstacy and pain, 

Ever prompted to attain 

For the blessing or the curse 

That Eternities rehearse?” 
Lifting from the Past its veil, 
What of his does now avail? 


Just a mirror in his breast 

That revealed a heavenly guest, 
And the love that made us free 
Of the same high company. 
These he brought us, these he left 
When we were of him bereft. 


He was resolute and bright, 

Was a hero in the fight, 

Trained his gifts of speech and song 
Holy lessons to prolong, 

Made the great Apostle’s dream 
Present still and potent seem. 


Human fortunes-we must share, 
Must endeavor, must forbear; 

Days of weakness, nights of pain, 
Try, and turn, and try again; 

But Golconda has no mine 

Could that legacy outshine, 

Did we keep, through good and ill, 
James Freeman’s angel with us still. 


Religion in the Future. 
SomE GOETHEAN SUGGESTIONS. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


Once official religion could enforce acquiescence to its 
tenets, until lately it could rely on venerable authority 
to support them; but now an increasing number of 
persons insist that every statement must be sustained, 
not by unquestioning faith or authoritive utterance, 
but by visible and convincing evidence drawn from the 
facts of existence itself. 

An amiable young matron lately astonished her clergy- 
man by demanding such proofs of his statement that 
God is good. She was impressed by the visible miseries 
of the world, the destructiveness of illness and natural 
forces, and asked how he could reconcile these with the 
proposition that the course of events was controlled 
by a divine Providence, acting for the benefit of all. 

We perhaps hardly realize how wide-spread this at- 
titude of mind has become; but is it not a difficulty which 
must be met and answered, if religion is to retain its 
hold on the mass of mankind accustomed to more or 
less scientific demonstration of every proposition? 

Prof. Haeckel, in one of his prefaces characterizing 
Goethe as ‘‘the greatest German natural philosopher,” 


intimates that we shall find the sufficient answer to these 


troublesome questions in those most highly suggestive 
ideas which Goethe put forth as the result of his scientific 
observations, and which the great scientists have de- 
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clared to be ‘‘the basis of all modern work of natural 
investigation.” 

“Some men,” said Goethe, “‘convince themselves of 
the Eternal, the necessary law, and form for themselves 
those ideas which are incorruptible, nay, which observa- 
tion of the perishable does not shake, but rather confirms.”’ 

Is not this the point of view which the “Religion of 
the Future” must give us if it is to satisfactorily solve the 
problem of life and put itself into harmony with the 
demands of a scientific age? If we can comprehend the 
necessity of these destructive phenomena for the bene- 
ficial progression, the evolution of the whole, our faith 
in that ultimate Good will not, indeed, be shaken thereby, 
but rather confirmed. 

Goethe observes that men have lost faith and have 
failed to comprehend life, because every one looks at the 
destructive effects of the agencies of the creative on the 
individual part: ‘‘no one regards their final result on the 
Whole.” Because we cannot grasp the ultimate re- 
sults and see their beneficial effect on the whole, we act 
like the child who puts his hand into the fire, and then 
cries out against it because it burns him. He has not 
yet learned the properties of the fire, and does not yet 
comprehend the benefit which that destructive element 
confers on the race. 

In this instance we recognize that the child has learned, 
through suffering, a valuable lesson; but, when Naples 
was decimated by cholera, men ‘‘shook the sapient 
head,” and ‘“‘found it hard to reconcile this misery with 
the idea of goodness of the creative power.” ‘They looked 
at the immediate suffering occasioned by the conditions 
of life, which were breeding a horde of existences utterly 
unfit for the progression of the race, and making of Naples 
a cancer inimical to the health of the realm. 

We do not upbraid the doctor because he causes suffer- 
ing, and destroys the lives of both useful and deleterious 
microbes when he cuts out a cancer; nor do we cry out 
against the gardener who lops off the diseased limb to 
save the life of the tree, however many fruitful blossoms 
are sacrificed. 

It was Goethe who first observed this ultimate benefit 
of the destructive agencies of the creative, as a necessity 
for the selection of those parts fit for the general evolution 
of the whole into something higher and better, and for 
the removal of everything unfit for, and therefore a hin- 
drance to, this all-controlling, universal, and beneficial 
progressive movement, which is the source of life, the 
active principle of all existence. 

This ultimate principle and source of life is the en- 
vironment in which we live and move and have otr 
being. ‘This course of life is itself the revelation of that 
omnipresent creative activity which men speak of as 
God, the Creator. 

Goethe suggests that our individual action must be 

brought into accord therewith, or we shall suffer those 
consequences, everywhere apparent, as sequences of 
cause and effect, wherever there is a want of harmony 
between the functioning of the part and that of the en- 
vironment in which it exists. 
. These facts of existence, which Goethe first observed 
as operative in all phases of activity, have since been con- 
firmed by Darwin’s experiments and conclusions, and 
are now regarded as the axioms of Natural Science. 
Helmholtz says of these ideas of Goethe that “they 
first raised Botany and Zoology to the rank of actual 
Sciences”; and Alfred Kirchoff speaks of them as “the 
lightning flash, which broke up the darkness of centuries 
and poured a flood of light over the world of life.” 

May we not also trace in these undoubted phenomena 
of Nature an equally sure foundation for an unshakable 
belief in a controlling power forever ennobling and de- 
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veloping all life? ‘The older theology represented this 
controlling power as a ‘“‘Jealous God,” a “Lord,” who 
could be, and was, from vengeful motives, destructive. 

The Christian idea of this controlling power as a man- 
ifestation of the creative power of Love, the loving 
Father, was joined to this older conception of a jealous, 
wrathful Deity; and we have the unthinkable notion of 
a perfect Love, that could be at the same time perfectly 
loving and also jealous and revengeful. To reconcile 
this unreconcilable contradiction, we had the idea of an 
opposing Demon, to whose malevolent action all de- 
structiveness and the miseries of man were ascribed. 

Here again the inquiring mind, seeking to fit the ob- 
vious facts to the problem of life, is met with another 
insuperable difficulty. If this controlling, creative Love, 
this “Loving Lord of Life,’”’ is, as we are told, both om- 
nipotent and omnipresent, how can an Omnipotence, 
omnipresent in all activities of life, be successfully op- 
posed anywhere? 

Goethe relieves us of this hindrance to faith by showing 
that these seemingly insuperable contradictions are the 
result of purely metaphysical speculation which do not 
correspond with what can be perceived in the course of 
life itself. 

Looking at the suggestions of this “Greatest of Nat- 
ural Philosophers,” which the conclusions of modern 
science confirm, we have, first, the observed fact that 
all life is controlled and sustained by this progressive 
movement, this evolution into something higher and 
better, and that the apparent destruction of all individ- 
ual parts of life unfit for, and therefore a hindrance to, 
this beneficial progress, is a necessity for the progression 
itself; secondly, we have the idea, suggested by Goethe 
and again confirmed by modern science, that the ap- 
parent is not an actual destruction, but only a remould- 
ing over into other forms of living energy better adapted 
to the controlling advance of the whole. 

The obvious reason that Nature would soon become 
bankrupt, did she wholly destroy all not immediately 
adapted to her purpose, occurs at once. The food, 
apparently destroyed in nourishing man and beast, re- 
turned to the soil, is re-created with its indestructible 
energy of blooming life. The most evident example of 
this universal conservation of energy is seen to-day in 
the production of the electric power, which gives us light 
and warmth. ‘The light and warmth given forth by the 
life-giving sunlight created the primeval plant life; which 
seemed to be destroyed in producing the deposit of coal: 
this again seemed to be destroyed as fuel, which in turn 
dissipated and apparently destroyed the water that 
it turned into steam. ‘Then these later destructions 
reproduced the energy, which reincarnated this light and 
warmth as a product of electrical power. 

Science tells us that these phenomena are repeated in 
all apparent destructions, which are but changes in the 
form of a potential energy eternally the same. 

In that great source of life and power, the sun, forever 
giving itself forth in creative light and warmth, attract- 
ing all things to itself, and controlling the actions of the 
solar system, Goethe sees “the highest visible man- 
ifestation of the creative energy which we poor children 
of earth are capable of perceiving.” He notes that this 
creative giving forth of self is the omnipresent environ- 
ment, the law of existence, in and by which we live and 
move and have our being. 

He sees this law of life and attraction to itself likewise 
manifest, and differing only in degree, in the attractive 
beauty and creative love of the mother; forever attract- 
ing man, controlling his action, and giving forth self to 
re-create, sustain, and evolve the life reproduced. + To 
make visible the abstract idea of this feminine quality 
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of the reproductive, sustaining, evolving power of life, 
Goethe uses the Catholic image of the Mother of God, 
an image inherited from the religions of farthest an- 
tiquity. 

In the life of Jesus, forever giving forth self to follow 
what he believed to be the will of the creative Father, 
Goethe sees the ideal and image of such perfect accord 
with the creative, and says that, “‘as he adores the sun 
as the visible image of the Creative Power,” so, too, he 
“adores the ideal Christ-life as an image of a perfect 
harmony therewith.”’ 

He says it is the secret of the triumph of early Chris- 
tianity over rival religious systems which was victorious, 
because Christianity, in upholding this law of the giving- 
forth of self for the benefit of the whole, this progression 
of all life was therein in accord with the controlling course 
of existence, which Jesus spoke of as ‘Our Father who 
art in heaven.” 

Jesus’ renunciation of life for what he regarded as the 
service of the Father (i.e., the creative power) was so 
in harmony therewith that the Christ-life did not cease 
with the death of Jesus, but remains an active portion of 
this immortal progression, ever aiding in the onward way. 

This, Goethe points out, is the secret of the power of 
goodness, of self-renunciation of the part for the good of 
the whole. It is so in accord with the controlling pro- 
gression, it becomes a part thereof, and, therefore, does 
not cease to exist, but becomes immortally active as that 
progression itself. 

Modern science observes that}the part which does not 
function in accord with its environment is always in- 
jured or eliminated altogether. Herein we have a scien- 
tific basis for the sense of duty. It is a necessity for the 
life of the part, that it act in accord with the whole. 

Goethe calls attention to the fact that the individual 
or race which is not in accord with, and useful to this, 
environing law of evolution into something better, suf- 
fers also the unvarying consequence of this want of ac- 
cord with the universal law of progression, and there- 
from its miseries spring. 

The evident joyful content in the faces of those whose 
lives are really in harmony with the controlling creative 
power is a most suggestive fact, though sometimes we 
can see that the good intention is so at variance with the 
palpable need. The action itself can only be useful 
destructively, not creatively. 

Selfishness seems constantly to be in opposition to the 
love which is manifestly the great creative force govern- 
ing all things; but our desire to acquire is the great in- 
centive to action, which is perforce an aid to the general 
progress, either directly aiding it or indirectly by re- 
moving obstructions to its course. 

Our advance in civilization is the result of the acquire- 
ment which has come to us through this desire to possess 
for our individual advantage. But the exclusive pursuit 
of happiness in self-gratification, with no thought of our 
duty to the progression of the whole, is none the less fatal 
to the individual or the race. ‘This is the reason for self- 
renunciation for the sake of that progression, which 
Goethe observes as the creative law underlying all ex- 
istence, sustaining and upholding it. He would show us 
that accord therewith is the only way to attain happiness 
and content, which come from the harmonious function- 
ing of the part with the whole. 

If we lose faith in the controlling power of this bene- 
ficial progression, we lose the reason for any action in 
harmony therewith, for any action but that which 
tends to self-gratification; and the nerve is injured which 
transmits the impulse toward what theologians call 
“our Christian Duty.” 

The individual lives about us and the history of the 
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races show us the effects of a course so out of harmony 
with the law of existence. The misery involved therein 
is painfully evident in the faces, which express the loss 
of joyful content involved in this want of harmony. 

Mr. Roosevelt called attention to this expression in 
the faces of some of our millionaires. Our Catholic 
friends refer to this phenomena, growing sadly more 
apparent in modern, sceptical Italy, as a symptom of 
the loss of their particular form of faith. To this they 
attribute that weakening of the reproductive function, 
which is spoken of in America as ‘‘race-suicide’’ and the 
prevalence of individual self-immolation. 


Similar phenomena preceded the downfall of Grecian 


and of Roman civilization, coincident with a weakening 
sense of duty, of consequent service to the individual 
toward the whole. Is it not highly significant that the 
weakening sense of duty and the debilitation caused by a 
substitution of the worship of self-interest, of pecuniary 
success, and the vain pursuit of pleasure in mere excite- 
ment, was also accompanied by a loss of faith in a power 
controlling the course of events? 

Is it not most noteworthy that this loss of faith was 
apparently contemporaneous with an increase of a semi- 
scientific knowledge of the phenomena of life, that ob- 
served the immediate facts of existence without com- 
prehension of the import of their results on the course of 
the whole? 

The earlier, simpler faith of the Romans, more in ac- 
cord with the unchanging basic principles of existence, 
had been overlaid and lost in a mass of metaphysical 
speculations about the nature and actions of the gods, 
which theologies could not be satisfactorily harmonized 
with other or with the obvious facts of life. Men be- 
came sceptical, yet the innate longing of mankind for 
union with the Source of all life turned, as now, to every 
new religion which promised in such union a relief from 
the Weli-schmerz of satiated mortality. 

This impulse of the created towards the creative Source 
of its existence seems to be analogous to the tendency in 
plant life to turn towards that source of its existence, 
the sun. Goethe sees therein that ‘Fount of Wis- 
dom”’ wherefrom men “derive the doctrine of heaven,”’ 
which he would “rejuvenate” by fixing attention on the 
whole tendency of existence and the results that flow 
therefrom. ‘This “‘doctrine,’’ which men ‘“‘do not break 
their heads over,”’ is the idea of companionship with the 
Lord, the Creator, as the one really blissful state. Goethe 
would “rejuvenate” this idea, by showing the effect of 
the universal creative tendency manifest in all exist- 
ence, and also the miseries resulting from want of har- 
mony therewith, as a lesson teaching the necessity of 
accord with this tendency, and the manifold temptations 
to another course of life, as so many tests proving the 
fitness or unfitness of the part for service in accord with 
this creative service of the whole. He sees in this service 
the Master-word, revealed in the sequences of natural 
phenomena as the solution of the enigma of life, the 
necessity of the functioning of the part in accord with 
the serviceable tendency of the whole. 

This is, of course, the doctrine inculcated in that 
saying of Jesus, ‘“‘My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work,” and his further statement of the necessity for this 
accord: ‘‘Whoever would be first among you shall be 
the bond-servant of all. For verily the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to serve.’’ (Mark x. 45.) 

A religion that inculeates this necessity of duty of 
service to the whole must, at least in so far, be of infinite 
value; and, since the mass of mankind cannot grasp 
abstract ideas, it is not therefore to be wantonly at- 
tacked. But, for those who demand of religion in fut- 
ure a scientific basis of observation, the suggestions of 
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Goethe will be found most helpful, because, from what 
men are there asked to observe of the universal course of 
life, its tendencies and results, they may form those val- 
uable ideas which harmonize with and are as incorrupt- 
ible as the life itself. 


Capri, ITAry. 


Watching the Comet. 


BY JOHN ELLIOTT BOWMAN. 


A child, just wakened, from his father’s arm 
He gazed once, long ago, with face a-stare, 
Sleep-flushed, to see the comet’s scimitar 
Across the sky, nor heeded weak alarm 

Of superstitious neighbors gathered there. 
He felt the pressure of his father’s arm. 


To-night, upon his grandson’s sturdy arm 

He rests one trembling hand and gazes where 
The comet’s shortened sword is drawn, aflare 
Amidst the constellations’ fearless swarm. 

He stands with stooping form and whitened hair, 
His trembling hand upon his grandson’s arm. 


The hand shakes, but no quiver of alarm 
Disturbs his peaceful thought. Though evening’s 
Can give no echo of words spoken there 

From hearts he knew with life’s affections warm, 
Though none of all his kin, his memories share, 
He feels the pressure of his Father’s arm. 


Some Perplexing Limitations. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Longfellow is said to have refused on one occasion to 
join a vacation expedition to the Adirondacks because 
Emerson, who was to be of the party, purposed carrying 
a gun. Doubtless, the poet thought such a weapon 
ill-fitted to the hand that had written (or was it still to 
write?) ‘Hast thou named all the birds without a gun?” 
And many a reader of the anecdote has smiled with amuse- 
ment at the mental picture of the Concord philosopher 
banging away—harmlessly, one hopes—at the aston- 
ished beasts and birds of field and forest. But, when our 
many-sided and strenuously energetic ex-President 
throws off the cares of state and equips himself with 
rifles and shot-guns of various patterns, with the intent 
to deal death and destruction to the big game of the 
African jungle, all the world looks on approvingly and 
wishes the mighty hunter a well-filled bag. 

A curious thing is this tyranny of our own nature that 
inexorably forbids one man to do that which another, 
perhaps far less gifted and even far less versatile, may 
turn his attention to without the slightest violation of the 
congruities and the decencies. Not one man in a million 
could, with entire self-respect, follow Alcott’s example and 
placidly embark on a summer-excursion steamer without 
a cent in his pocket wherewith to pay the fare, sublimely 
trusting that ‘‘some provision” would be made for him; 
nor, again, could one man in a million give, as Alcott 
did, a ten-dollar bill (for lack of smaller currency) to an 
impostor asking for a trifling loan, and have the ten 
dollars faithfully returned to him in due time by the 
amazed and conscience-stricken rascal. Both actions 
were quite in harmony with the gentle dreamer’s nature 
and led to no unfortunate results in either case. 

Strange and all but unaccountable are some of the 
workings of this eternal law of fitness or congruity where- 
by one person does with impunity, and even with the 
applause of the world, what another is punished for doing 
or attempting on a much smaller scale. Large thefts 
and gigantic frauds and stupendous impostures are per- 
petrated before our eyes, often with no lively realiza- 
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tion on our part that the thefts and frauds are not signal 
exhibitions of financiering skill, the impostures marvels 
of transcendent genius. But let a starving man steal a 
loaf of bread or a shallow-minded person make some 1nno- 
cent display of vanity or presumption, and the world 
is quick to detect and punish. In the end, however, the 
inviolable congruities and decencies of things declare 
themselves on the side of the moralities. Time’s per- 
spective may be trusted to bring out the true propor- 
tions and relations. 

Who of us has not rebelled against the stern decree 
that so often seems to forbid our doing or being the very 
thing we most wish to do or be? As Bismarck, who might 
be thought to have attained an unusual degree of all 
that human ambition could aspire to, once remarked, 
the part that we should particularly like to play in life’s 
drama is precisely the one denied us. Petrarch hoped to 
win immortal fame by his Latin poems, whereas it is 
his sonnets in the vernacular, ephemeral and of little 
worth in his opinion, that have given him a high place 
among poets. Cicero aspired to be a poet, and fondly 
imagined himself one; but his polished prose and his 
oratory have made him more famous than any but a 
chosen few of the poets. Cervantes wrote a considerable 
number of dramas before he gave a free rein to his fancy 
in the masterpiece that was to make him immortal. If 
we are to credit report, Machiavelli probably cherished 
hopes of a more enviable renown than has actually been 
hhis. ‘It is notorious,” writes Macaulay, “that Niccolo 
Machiavelli, out of whose surname they have coined an 
epithet for a knave, and out of his Christian name a 
synonym for the devil, was through life a zealous re- 
publican. In the same year in which he composed his 
manual of kingcraft, he suffered imprisonment and torture 
in the cause of public liberty. It seems inconceivable 
that the martyr of freedom should have designedly 
acted as the apostle of tyranny.” . 

On the whole, however, these perplexing limitations 
of a man’s nature cut him off quite as often from what 
is unworthy of him as from what he is unworthy of. 
Many a time one is enabled to see that bafflement and 
failure in one direction have but opened the way to success 
in another and higher path. The demon (in the Socratic 
sense) that is continually warning the attentive listener 
to its voice not to do this and not to engage in that, is 
a beneficent tyrant in the end; and, though at first one 
may imagine that contempt for the authority of this 
monitor and a wilful refusal to listen to his admonitions 
constitute true freedom, it is in reality the false freedom 
of the victim of impulse and whim. A hearty accept- 
ance of the puzzling limitations of one’s being is the first 
step, paradoxical though it may appear, to a sense of 
release from those limitations. 

MatLpEN, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


I cannot contentedly frame a prayer for myself in 
particular without a catalogue for my friends, nor 
request a happiness wherein my sociable disposition 
doth not desire the fellowship of my neighbor.—Sir 
Thomas Browne. 

s 


Faith in the unseen and unknown is the solace of the 
race: the vision of the mind is greater than that of the 
eye. The nobler faith will be with those who open all 
the windows of their soul to the light streaming from the 
inexhaustible source of truth that floods the world. 
Milton Reed, in “‘ The Sea of Faith.” 
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Love is not forsaken if it forsaketh not to love. I 
behold how some things pass away, that others may re- 
place them, and so this lower universe be completed by 
all his parts. But thou dost never depart, O God, my 
Father, supremely good, Beauty of all things beautiful! 
With thee will I fix my dwelling, for now I am tired out 
with vanities—Saint Augustine. 


A Permanent International Court. 


BY GEORGE R. BISHOP. 


Publicists, humanitarians, lovers of peace, who have 
observed the deliberations of representatives of the 
great powers of the civilized world, and studied to dis- 
cover if they would result in facilitating the amicable 
settlement of international differences, should have 
noted that during the last two decades substantial 
progress has been effected, and that Americans have 
been active participants in efforts to secure that result. 
We have established a reputation for devotion to the 
arbitration mode of settling differences with other 
nations, have submitted grave controversies of our own 
to such tribunals; and, though we have felt that in some 
of them justice has not been done, we have stipulated to 
leave other international differences, now existing or 
in which we may find ourselves involved, to a similar 
tribunal. 

It may be said generally that during the last few years 
the making of international arbitration treaties has gone 
on rapidly. The number of them concluded between 
the holding of the first Hague Conference (1899) and 
October, 1908, is said to have been seventy-seven, and 
since that date every month has chronicled the making 
of one or more. The creation by the 1899 Hague Con- 
ference of what was termed a Permanent Tribunal of 
Arbitration marked an epoch in the adjustment of in- 
ternational differences, though it is conceded that the 
words “permanent tribunal”? do not mean a court, or 
even an arbitration board, but simply what may be called 
a permanent “panel” from which to draw arbitrators 
for settling any particular controversy. Still, it has 
been looked upon with much favor; e.g., in all the twelve 
arbitration treaties negotiated by the United States 
in February, March, April, and May, 1908, with Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Spain, Japan, and other powers, 
the so-called Permanent Court of the Hague is specified 
as the ultimate tribunal for the adjudication of disputed 
international legal or judicial questions, excluding only 
those questions that involve the vital interests, inde- 
pendence, and honor of the contracting parties. ‘This, 
doubtless, means that for deciding every controversy of - 
the first-named character, not adjustable by diplomacy 
unless a proposed alternative method be followed, a 
tribunal will be drawn from that permanent panel, 
The matter of such submissions has been carefully safe- 
guarded; e.g., in the 1908 treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, negotiated by Ambassador 
Bryce and Mr. Root, the adjudication of all pecuniary 
claims is reserved for determination by a specially ap- 
pointed commission; that of the intricate questions of 
boundary between Canada and the United States, for 
decision by a tribunal to be composed of experts who 
will meet in the disputed territory; while equal care has 
been observed in providing for the adjustment of the 
century-old fisheries questions. An effort has been made 
to render arbitrations, in cases in which that mode of 
adjudication is availed of, as perfect as possible. 

Yet many publicists, especially Americans, have felt 
that arbitrations, however beneficent in result, fall short 
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of satisfying the highest ideal. More than twenty years 
ago, while the Geneva Arbitration was fresh in our minds, 
a distinguished English scholar and publicist referred 
to some disadvantages attendant upon that mode of 
settling international disputes, resulting from their being 
invariably brought into action ad hoc, for some special 
occasion, and expressed the opinion that a true court 
of quasi-justice, like a court of municipal justice, would 
take more comprehensive views, would consider the 
effect a decision might have on the whole branch of the 
law administered; and, while these new arbitration 
treaties into which*the United States has entered have 
been carefully framed, the statesmen who have helped 
to frame them doubtless have felt a constraint which 
they would have avoided had it been stipulated to refer 
specific questions to a permanent court whose decisions 
would be rendered in conformity to views thus compre- 
hensive and the entirety of the law of nations. 
Our government and its representatives have been 
avowed advocates of the creation of a permanent inter- 
national court. President Roosevelt in April, 1907, 
wrote to Mr. Carnegie a letter which disclosed his con- 
viction that not only should the jurisdiction of the tri- 
bunal created under action of The First Hague Confer- 
ence be broadened, but a hope that judges might be 
appointed having fixed terms and receiving adequate 
fixed salaries; in short, such a tribunal as, by reason of 
its judicial character, would win the confidence of all 
the powers, great and small, so that they all might con- 
sent that differences between them should be adjudi- 
cated by it. Consistently with this, our delegates to The 
Second Hague Conference (1907) presented a plan the 
basis of which was that in the choice of judges of the 
proposed court all nations, weak and strong, should 
participate; that an equitable representation be ac- 
corded to all the various systems of law and procedure 
and all the languages of the civilized world; that the 
judges, appointed for fixed terms, hold over till the 
appointment of their successors. Another point was 
that no judge of the court should take part in deciding 
a controversy affecting his own nation or to which it was 
aparty; in other words, it should be a regularly organized, 
disinterested court, having no resemblance to a mixed 
commission. M. de Martens, the distinguished Russian 
delegate, since deceased, feared that such a court as 
was desirable was not likely to be speedily created. 
Baron de Bieberstein, German delegate, took pleasure 
in accepting the general principles ‘“‘eloquently’’ pre- 
sented by the delegates from the United States, and was 
ready to aid as far as possible in the accomplishment 
of the task which M. Martens had correctly defined. 
Sir Edward Fry, the eminent British delegate, concurred, 
as did the representatives of the Spanish Central Ameri- 
can Republics. M. Beernaert, the Belgian delegate, 
expressed a preference for the existing arbitration method, 
but listened to the suggestion that it was not contem- 
plated to do away with that, but merely to provide an 
additional tribunal, strictly a court, leaving it op- 
tional with disputant powers whether they would avail 
of the one or the other. ‘he instructions of Secretary 
Root to the American delegates made it clear that he was 
convinced that such a court, composed of judges who 
would pursue judicial methods and act under a sense of 
judicial responsibility, would be altogether preferable 
to an arbitration tribunal that was liable to be composed 
in part of nationals of the litigant powers themselves, 
as had been the case in the most celebrated international 
arbitrations. In several arbitrations these infirmities 
had been obvious; there had seemed to be a failure of 
justice; and those infirmities were liable to obtrude, 
especially in cases in which the litigant powers selected 
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their own countrymen to be members of the trial board, 
—members who would feel commissioned to champion 
the cause of their own country and combat the conten- 
tions of the other party. Further, arbitrations conducted 
on well-known lines were exceedingly expensive; and 
now it was proposed that the judges of the Arbitral 
Court should be compensated by the signatory powers 
as a whole, not alone by the litigants. In the confer- 
ence, the American proposal, which did not command 
unanimous assent, was withdrawn in favor of one de- 
vised by the German, American, and British delegates 
jointly; and this latter commanded a large majority 
vote. Thus great progress was made towards the con- 
summation of the purpose for which the American dele- 
gates, under Mr. Root’s instructions and Mr. Choate’s 
leadership, contended. 

The delegates from the five Central American repub- 
lics to the 1907 Conference favored the creation of an 
International Court as being preferable to arbitration 
boards; and their governments have since demonstrated 
their sincerity by uniting, through their representatives 
in Washington, in a treaty, dated December 20, 1907, 
which binds them to submit to a court (for the creation 
of which the same treaty provides) differences arising 
between them, of whatever nature. ‘his court has been 
appointed, has met, and has rendered two decisions, 
the first, in a suit by one of the republics against two 
of the others, settling a controversy in which a war was 
imminent; the second, a case in which a citizen of one 
of them brought action against the government of an- 
other. ‘Those republics have thus set an example which 
may influence the great powers that will send delegates 
to the next international conference,—an example that is 
likely to hold good, whatever revolutions Nicaragua or 
any other of those republics may experience, as they are 
likely to remain loyal to the treaty through all changes 
of régime and administration, abiding by the canon 
of International Law, expressed at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of signatories of the 1856 Treaty of Paris, 
that “it is an essential principle of the Law of Nations 
that no power can liberate itself from the engagement 
of a treaty, nor modify the stipulations thereof, unless 
with the consent of the contracting powers by means of 
an amicable engagement.” 

Recent letters to Theodore Marburg of Baltimore, 
who is interested in the organization of the American 
Society for the Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes, reveal anew the sentiment of our government 
on the subject of providing for judicial settlements. 
Senator Root, lately Secretary of State, commends the 
use of the word “‘judicial’’ in the title of the proposed 
new association, as indicating that its founders favor 
such settlements of international controversies, assum- 
ing that the society’s purpose is to recommend that the 
tribunal deciding disputed international questions shall 
be composed of “‘judges’’ acting under a sense of honor- 
able obligation, with a judicial idea of impartiality 
rather than according to diplomatic ideas as commonly 
understood. The President himself emphasizes the 
importance of the judicial aspect, asserting that there is 
no other single way in which the cause of peace and 
disarmament can be so effectively promoted as by the 
firm establishment of a permanent international Court 
of Justice. Secretary Knox, Mr. Root’s successor in the 
State Department, cites his circular note of October 
18 last, in which he urged the powers to invest the in- 
cipient International Prize Court with the jurisdiction 
and functions of a Court of Arbitral Justice, anticipating 
a realization of his expectation that, if that note shall 
be favorably received, the consenting nations will have 
a permanent international tribunal for the judicial de- 
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termination of controversies arising between them in 
peace as well as in war. ‘Turning to that circular note, 
we find that it discusses, at considerable length, the 
legal obstacles supposed to stand in the way of the in- 
auguration and operation of such a tribunal,—obstacles, 
that is to say, of a constitutional nature, due to the sup- 
posed difficulty of permitting an appeal from a highest 
national court to any other tribunal. Secretary Knox 
cites a dozen cases—apparently the same that Mr. Root 
had some time ago cited—which our National Supreme 
Court had decided, which were subsequently submitted 
to the British-American Claims Commission that sat 
under Article 12 of the Treaty of Washington of May 8, 
1871,—six of which decisions were affirmed by that 
Commission, six of which the Commission reversed,— 
and all of the Commission’s decisions, both of rever- 
sal and of affirmance, acquiesced in by our government, 
and proposed, as a further safeguard against the decisions 
of an international appellate court being called in ques- 
tion, that such causes, submitted to that court, be heard 
by it de novo on all the facts involved and all the reason- 
ing presented. ‘The idea of a judicial as contrasted with 
a merely diplomatic or arbitral determination is thus 
strongly emphasized, indicating in a prophetic and sig- 
nificant way the drift of sentiment in high official quarters. 
Mr. Knox should be gratified—in spite of the intimation 
that some of the governments to which his circular note 
was sent have thought amendments were required to 
render its conditions acceptable—that that of France, 
responding sympathetically and after consultation with 
three distinguished champions of peace, M. Bourgeois, 
Baron d’Estournelles, and M. Renault, the French mem- 
bers of the so-called Permanent Hague ‘Tribunal, has, 
while itself accepting the proposal in principle, suggested 
certain minor modifications calculated to bring all the 
great powers into complete accord. 
New YorE. 


Che Anniversaries. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, LEWIS G. WILSON. 


In the year 1855 a young man, scarcely out of his 
teens, the son of a Unitarian minister, was engaged to 
assist Dr. Henry A. Miles, who was at that time the sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Association. He had, 
for a short time, been employed by the Association to 
represent it in the sale of books and the distribution of 
literature. He was genial, painstaking, and industrious, 
and in full sympathy with the cause he was to serve, and 
he possessed what at that time was an indispensable ac- 
complishment,—a handwriting which was as clear and 
beautiful as copper-plate. 

Fifty-five years have rolled away since then, and great 
changes have taken place, both in the affairs of the 
Unitarian body and in the country at large. For four 
years during the Civil War the young man to whom I 
have referred served the Association as its secretary, 
and during practically the entire period, since 1855 until 
the first day of May, rgro, it has been his hand that has 
recorded the long story of our activities in all their count- 
less details. No organization was ever served with purer 
devotion, and the seven or eight volumes of accurate rec- 
ords as they now stand constitute a memorial of ceaseless 
fidelity, such as few human beings are so fortunate as to 
accomplish. 

The young man of 1855 is with us now, and he is 
still enthusiastic for the great principles of our faith, 
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alert and eager in behalf of our continued growth as a 
religious influence, and rich in that experience of his- 
torical progress which authorizes him to be the friendly 
counsellor of those who carry the burden and respon- 
sibility of our organized life. 

After such a record it is not strange that he desires a 
well-earned release from official care, and one cannot 
believe that there is a well-informed Unitarian between 
the two oceans who is not, profoundly grateful for the 
services that have been rendered during this long term of 
fifty-six years; nor can there be one who does not ap- 
prove the action of our Board of Directors in declining 
to release him from at least an honorary connection 
with the Association, and electing as assistant secretary 
emeritus, with full salary, our well-beloved George W. 
Fox. 

It is doubtless unnecessary for.me to go very deeply 
into the details of our missionary enterprises during the 
last year, since, with the exception of certain new move- 
ments, they remain essentially the same as last reported. 

The condition of the churches on the Pacific Coast is 
especially satisfactory. 

The Pacific Unitarian Conference was organized in 
1885, and at its recent twenty-fifth anniversary an ap- 
propriate programme was arranged to celebrate the 
event. Mr. Horace Davis, who was the first president 
of the conference, acted as chairman, and the entire 
session was devoted to “the consideration of the prac- 
tical work and the problems of our churches.”’ 

In California, Oregon, and Washington there are now 
only two vacant pulpits, and the churches are making 
definite advances towards self-support wherever that 
end has not already been accomplished. 

At San Diego a beautiful church edifice has just been 
completed; at Fresno, Woodland, and Eureka attractive 
and commodious churches are in process of construction; 
at Eugene and Everett definite steps have already been 
taken looking towards the housing of the new congrega- 
tions that have been gathered in those places. In a 
number of cities, including Phoenix, Arizona, Vancouver, 
and Victoria, churches have been organized almost spon- 
taneously, with little or no co-operation on the part of 
the Association, while among the Icelanders of the North- 
west an energetic Icelandic Conference has been formed, 
employing, with such assistance as the Association can 
render, a field secretary to superintend the work of church 
extension. 

A new era has dawned upon Canada. Cities are 
springing up with great rapidity along the lines of the 
Canadian Pacific and the Canadian Grand Trunk rail- 
roads. Our faithful field secretary, Rev. Frank Wright 
Pratt, has revived the Unitarian church in Winnipeg, 
a minister has been installed, and Mr. Pratt has now 
removed to Calgary, where he has started another prom- 
ising society. In 1914 Winnipeg will probably be the 
scene of a great Provincial Exposition. It is to be hoped 
that the Unitarians of Canada, assisted by their brethren 
on this side of the line, as well as by the churches of 
Great Britain, will be able to formulate some plan to 
maintain a series of special services, distribute our lit- 
erature, and in various ways conduct at that time a 
practical and illuminating campaign. 

Without dwelling upon such details of our work as 
will more fully be treated in the special printed reports, 
it may be well to merely mention a few of the results of 
the year’s activities. 

During the year fourteen new societies were added to 
our list of churches; five new church buildings have been 
dedicated; twelve others have been planned or are in 
process of construction; seven parish houses have been 
built or otherwise provided for; three parsonages have 
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been acquired. Three lay centres have been organ- 
ized, and preaching stations and circuits have been es- 
tablished which will furnish liberal religious ministries 
to a dozen or more towns or settlements. 

Over five hundred names have now been placed upon 
the roll of associate membership. ‘These members 
reside in all parts of the country, and many of them at a 
great distance from any Unitarian church or other lib- 
eral religious organization. They are not, by any means, 
novitiates. Many of them have been Unitarians for 
years; a considerable number have at some time been 
active in some Unitarian church; not a few have been 
reared in Unitarian families, and in childhood attended 
Unitarian Sunday-schools; a considerable portion have, 
after prolonged correspondence with some member or 
members of the Post-office Mission, desired to establish 
themselves in the Unitarian body and have gladly be- 
come associate members, contributing to our financial 
support and sharing with us in the extension of our mis- 
sionary activities. ‘They receive regularly the Unitarian 
Word and Work, each new pamphlet as it is published, 
circular letters from time to time from the secretary, and 
special attention whenever required. 

These Unitarians are invited to co-operate with us 
and, wherever practicable, interest themselves in the or- 
ganization of lay centres and churches. They are not 
to be regarded as inquirers, but as coworkers with us,— 
people who have matured their Unitarian convictions 
and no longer require our missionary patronage. 

I wish especially to call the attention of all the min- 
isters and all those who are interested in such matters to 
this associate membership. In every part of the coun- 
try populations are unstable, and individuals and fam- 
ilies frequently move to towns and cities where there are 
no liberal churches and to remote districts where neither 
they nor their children can receive the ministries of our 
faith. We recommend that in such cases names and 
addresses be sent to the Associate department at 25 
Beacon Street, and they will receive promptly the lit- 
erature which explains associate membership, and a 
personal letter inviting them to co-operate with us in 
our work and to receive from the Association a regular 
and systematic supply of Unitarian literature and in- 
formation. 

It is well for us who are gathered here to try to ap- 
preciate the really heroic devotion of those who, sep- 
arated often by hundreds of miles from the nearest 
Unitarian neighbor, year by year proclaim our message 
and meet an opposition which is often violent and abusive 
beyond belief. 

Those who, living where liberal religion has prevailed 
for a hundred years, entertain the idea that Unitarianism 
has spent its energies and accomplished its work, need 
to be enlightened by a study of the attacks that have 
been made upon it during the past year in different parts 


of the country. Our ministers have not always enjoyed 


the delights of Christian fellowship with their clerical 
brethren. They have, on the contrary, been ridiculed 
and denounced; they have been ostracised and threatened ; 
they have received anonymous letters, and, by popular 
revivalists, eloquently consigned to the place where the 
wicked have their troubles and the weary never rest. 

From the South-west comes this melancholy message 
from a gentleman who, in a small town, had conducted a 
lay centre for about a year: ‘Our people cannot face 
the ostracism cast upon them by some or all of the four 
creeds arrayed against us. I myself have become very 
unpopular. God hasten the day when all shall know the 
truth.” 

To stand almost alone in a community where Uni- 


tarianism has been popularly identified with immorality; 
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to be a teacher in a public school, and, because of one’s 
frank acceptance of Unitarianism, to be boycotted by his 
pupils and deprived of any opportunity to earn a live- 
lihood; to be assailed as in league with Satan, and, on the 
occasion of the death of one’s infant child, to be unable 
to secure the services of a Christian minister to attend its 
funeral; to have it said deliberately in public that it were 
better to open a rumshop in a no-license town than to 
start a Unitarian church, because a rumshop could be 
voted out and a Unitarian church could not,—and in 
the midst of such antagonism to demonstrate what a 
Christian gentleman ought to be; to see our cause so 
clearly, to believe in it so intensely, to represent it so 
nobly as to overcome the general prejudice and in the 
course of time to win the admiration and support of the 
people until the little Unitarian church has won its way 
to practical influence and made its impression and re- 
leased the progressive forces of a community is to live 
to some purpose! And this has been done and is being 
done repeatedly by those who are engaged in our work. 
There seems to be something in enterprises of this sort 
which, instead of drawing life, gives it. The Unitarian 
ministers who are getting the best spiritual returns and 
are therefore the most optimistic, the men who most 
partake of the richness of our inheritance and view our 
future with greatest anticipation and confidence, are not 
those who are settled within thirty miles of Boston, not 
those whose salaries come nearest to meeting the ex- 
penses of a comfortable living, not those who can enjoy 


.the cheerful fellowship of the Boston and Cambridge 


Ministerial Associations. 

The happiest ministers I have met, and the most 
fatiguing to listen to because of the multiplicity of their 
plans and the dizzy complexity of their dreams, are the 
ministers who are rallying the latent religious possibilities 
in towns and cities where Unitarianism has been prac- 
tically unknown; who are interpreting people to them- 
selves in terms of a sane and scientific spiritual analysis: 
who are showing the student how he may be modern and 
religious at the same time, and the social reformer how 
he may find a spiritual sanction for his enthusiasm. 
These people are represented by one who wrote me only 
a few days since, thanking me for some literature and 
saying, “I read it with avidity: it was a marvellous 
revelation to me!”’ 

They are the ministers who at first receive letters from 
other ministers in the town, pitying them for having lost 
their souls in the unfathomable abyss of Unitarianism; 
and then, after a period of wise and fraternal fellowship, 
elicit from those same ministers private confessions that 
they, too, have similarly lost their souls in the smothered 
acceptance of Unitarian beliefs. 

But none of these apostles of our faith are getting rich. 
One of them receives $700 a year, another gets from 
$400 to $500, another lives in a house that has no ceiling 
nor sheathing, and decorated only by the signs of glowing 
hospitality. Another has just contracted for a house 
by paying nothing down and $25 a month, perhaps as 
long as he lives. And, when an officer of the American 
Unitarian Association or a Billings lecturer comes 
along, it seems so good and means so much to the isolated 
apostle that he announces the fact in monstrous posters; 
and, when the visitor reads the placards that betray his 
presence, he stares in blank amazement at the academic 
degrees that trail after his name and the heights of oratory 
he will be expected to reach. 

The practical work and problems of the churches are, 
to all intents and purposes, identical, whether on the 
Pacific Coast, along the Atlantic seaboard, in the Middle 
West, in the Rocky Mountain district, or in the North- 
western Provinces. ‘Throughout the country, East and 
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West, North and South, the populations are restless and 
materialistic; and, since Unitarianism is a movement in 
the interests of spiritual values, great difficulties are 
everywhere encountered where permanent support and 
loyalty are the necessary factors of success. ‘There are 
no geographical boundaries to ethical and spiritual con- 
ditions. ‘There are no division lines upon one side of 
which men in business or politics or industrial enter- 
prises or social relations are subjected to temptation, and 
on the other side of which they are immune from such 
temptations. There are no spots on the map of our 
country where men and women can afford to do without 
the agencies of religious culture, and this is because there 
are no territorial limitations to superstition, moral weak- 
ness, spiritual blindness, sorrow, and insanity. And, 
therefore, in our missionary work we are not dealing 
primarily with climatic, topographical, or industrial re- 
lations, but with human nature, and the motives that 
control it,—and human nature is the same in Arizona 
and Saskatchewan as it is in Massachusetts. 

In some parts of the country the emphasis of our work 
has been laid upon the rehabilitation of depleted churches 
and the introduction of new and more effective methods 
of activity. If, as a result of our missionary endeavors, 
we have learned one thing above all others it is this, 
that in the conduct of a church the same attention must 
be given to good business methods that is required in 
the administration of any successful enterprise where the 
use of money and the enthusiasm of numbers are neces- 
sary. ‘The churches that succeed in gathering good- 
sized, permanent congregations do not depend upon 
spasmodic efforts and dramatic pulpit exhibitions. ‘There 
are, above all others, two conditions that contribute to 
such success where there is a reasonable justification for 
the existence of a Unitarian church. ‘The first is a well- 
defined and carefully applied system of church finance,— 
accounts well kept, all pledges possible secured, a collector 
who collects, and a membership interested in all the de- 
tails of the business management. 

The second condition of success centres in the pulpit. 
Comparing churches with churches and pulpits with 
pulpits the country over, one must inevitably arrive at 
the conclusion that the most successful preachers are 
those who are more interested in human nature, as such, 
than in the aspects of the times. ‘The motives that impel, 
the trials and weaknesses that impede, the beliefs that 
need revision, the hopes that animate and cheer, the 
follies that limit and restrain noble interests and ac- 
tivities,—where preachers deal forcefully with such factors 
that enter into the life of every individual, they hold the 
attention of their congregations for years, often deter- 
mine in a given locality the character of an entire gen- 
eration, and contribute to the soundness and integrity 
of all social relations. From such sources of moral and 
spiritual quickening flow the energies that initiate and 
support innumerable philanthropic and reformatory 
enterprises. In travelling through the Middle West 
and beyond, and among our small isolated churches in 
the South and in the North, I have been impressed, 
scores of times, by the character of the men and women 
who form the nucleus of the new local movement. ‘They 
are the men and women who labor and endure and sac- 
rifice for our cause, who keep it from extinction in the 
days of small things, and, in the days of larger results 
make it a power for progress in the community where it 
is located. Almost invariably, if you talk with them, 
you will hear them say: “I was brought up under old 
Dr. Allen of Northboro,”’ ‘“‘I was a member of Mr. Hinck- 
ley’s Bulfinch Place Church,” “I used to hear Brooke 
Herford,” “My college days were at Ann Arbor in Mr. 
Sunderland’s church,” “Dr. Calthrop was my minister 
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when I lived in Syracuse,” ‘All my family attended the 
Church of the Disciples”; and no small proportion of 
them have referred to younger ministers who are doing 
the same kind of work in our churches to-day. 

I am constrained to refer to these matters because, if 
any one should be able to point out the elements of failure 
and the conditions of success in our churches as a whole, 
it must be one who comes in contact with that work in 
all parts of the country, and who studies it with sym- 
pathetic interest. If I were asked what, as a result of 
such observations, is our greatest need to-day, I should 
say ministers who preach sermons, who have no past to 
be explained, who have no habits to excite apology, who 
care for people, who have no side issues that absorb more 
of their attention than their main issue, and who are 
able to make the helpful points-of contact between their 
academic studies and the common life of the common 
people. 

I wish especially to renew the attention of the laity 
upon the report of the Committee on the Improvement 
of the Condition of the Ministry. Although the first 
edition of this pamphlet has been exhausted, it should 
find its way to the attention of a great number who know 
nothing about it. In it there are many significant para- 
graphs, of which this is one:— 

“In addition to the inquiries directed to the laymen 
most active and interested in our churches, your com- 
mittee has ascertained as far as possible the feeling of 
the ministers themselves. It is led to report a general 
disbelief among our ministers in any direct effect of the 
meagre financial rewards of the ministry upon the at- 
tractions of the profession. In actual experience its 
other rewards appear to outbalance any loss or hardship 
incidental to the career. ‘The ministers admit, however, 
that to a young man looking toward the ministry the 
financial straits to which an ill-paid ministry is driven, 
the charity it too often has to depend upon, and the 
threadbare old age to which it too often comes do act 
as a deterrent, not so much with the youth himself, but 
with the shrewd advisers he is likely to consult.” 

It is this last sentence to which I desire to call your 
attention, “not so much with the youth himself, but 
with the shrewd advisers he is likely to consult.” When, 
among the great multitudes of the young whose ambitions 
prompt them to plunge into modern commercialism, or 
who harbor only the thought of selfish indulgence, or 
who, though sincere enough, have no taste for any pur- 
suit other than that afforded by some trade or specialty, 
one appears whose whole soul craves the career of the 
idealist or of the interpreter of life for others or of the 
helper and director of the spiritual forces of his time, who 
are those ‘“‘shrewd advisers’”” who would take the respon- 
sibility upon themselves of sapping the enthusiasm of 
such a soul? It must be either an unspeakably sordid 
and low-minded world, or an exceedingly penurious 
one, that will force a youth, who would hate himself for 
doing it, to deny his highest aspirations in the interests 
of financial prudence. 

If the testimony which every experienced minister pos- 
sesses is worth anything whatever, he can mention scores 
who have told him that what he has done for them, in sav- 
ing them from their lower selves, in unravelling their tan- 
gled thoughts, in opening the doors of faith and hope and 
comfort, is worth to them more than money could ever 
buy. If this is so, then the world must indeed be selfish 
and ungrateful to allow its priests and prophets to suffer 
for the lack of proper support. Instead of dissuading 
him, the father, the mother, the friend, should appreciate 
and approve that fine impulse which prompts the youth 
to give himself to the worship of God and the service of 
man. 


4 
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Through the special efforts of our president, in™co- 
operation with the officers of the Service Pension Society, 
a fund is being raised for ministers who, having reached 
the age of sixty-five and having served in our churches for 
twenty-five years, will be entitled to its income, as a pen- 
sion and not as a charity. Excellent progress has been 
made in collecting this endowment, and the wisdom of 
such a provision must be apparent to all. Of course the 
ministry is not a money-making profession, and many 
clergymen, after they have spent the most vigorous years 
of their lives in the work, reared and educated their 
children, and met the demands which, in the majority 
of parishes, compel them to practise careful economy, 
arrive at the age of threescore without sufficient means 
to protect them from actual privation or the financial 
assistance of friends or relatives. The Service Pension 
Endowment aims to safeguard, or help to safeguard, them 
from such humiliating extremities. 

But in this connection it ought to be said that the 
Service Pension Fund is not intended to relieve the 
churches from reasonable financial obligations, nor to 
encourage them in any tendency to ignore a worthy 
standard of giving in behalf of the churches and in sup- 
port of their ministers. The secretary of Ministerial 
Supply could furnish no little evidence to show that, in 
their dealings with ministers, church committees some- 
times practise a thrift which, in ordinary business, would 
assure flattering returns. 

Not a few of our churches, of course, are able and 
willing to pay salaries large enough to enable their min- 
isters to live in the kind of houses and up to the standards 
that the local conditions and traditions demand. ‘The 
minister in such a place is relieved of the money horror 
and can go about his work with a single eye to the wel- 
fare of his people and the effectiveness of his pulpit work. 

But there are churches which, judged by any of the 
standards by which we estimate the ability of men or 
institutions, are financially able to offer a suitable sal- 
ary, but do not seem to be conscious of that ability. In 
such cases the minister, at best, struggles in a losing 
contest. Rather than ask for an increase in his salary, 
he will exhaust any small sinking fund he may possess, 
hoping that by the time that is gone his resources will be 
strengthened. 

Sometimes church committees, in their dealings 
with their ministers, are “‘thrifty’’ beyond expectation. 
Churches are not to be judged by the ordinary business 
methods. Churches are successful, not according to the 
amount of money saved, but according to the amount 
of money spent. A church is not necessarily commend- 
able when it closes its doors and suspends services in order 
to save money. And, when, during the period of can- 
didating, it offers a diminutive fee for supplies, that it 
may without extra effort paint the church building or 
clear off an old deficit, such a church is not reaching a 
very lofty ideal of business sagacity. What it is really 
doing is to levy tribute upon visiting and dependent 
clergymen in order that they, and not the church, may 
pay the debts of the church. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, for a church to accept labors of love from min- 
isters, even going so far as to allow them to pay their own 
travelling expenses, or to seek a minister who can, out 
of his own private income (if he is so fortunate as to have 
a private income), make the largest contribution to his 
necessary salary, or to delay the calling of a minister in 
order to get the benefit of the salary which would other- 
wise go to the pastor during the vacation months, or 
to expect the minister to assume residential, social, or 
domestic obligations out of proportion to the income the 
church is willing to supply, is to practise a kind of econ- 
omy which does not harmonize with the gospel. 
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“Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, and running over.” 

It was only a few days ago that I received a letter, ask- 
ing me to recommend a candidate for a certain pulpit. 
It set forth enthusiastically the qualifications that were 
desired, and then explained why only a very small sal- 
ary could be offered. The former minister had just 
moved away, and they hoped to fill his place on the terms 
for which his services had been secured; for, the letter 
declared, “‘we got our last minister at a bargain.” 

Now, personally, if I thought for a moment that the 
institution of a Service Pension Fund would encourage 
churches to expect the secretary of Pulpit Supply to offer 
a Ministerial Bargain Sale, I would oppose it, as would 
every other self-respecting clergyman. But it is our 
hope that, when the churches understand the real pathos 
that prompts this endeavor to protect their faithful 
servants from the humiliations of pity, they will not 
only, whenever possible, see that these reasonable finan- 
cial obligations are met, but also, through gifts and be- 
quests, establish the Pension Fund beyond all doubt. 
The cost of living has nearly doubled in the last ten 
years, the earning power of the carpenter, the plumber, 
the dentist, the doctor, and the merchant has correspond- 
ingly increased. In some of the colleges the salaries of 
instructors have been raised to relieve them from those 
anxieties that prohibit effective labor. The salaries of 
ministers have, if anything, diminished in the last decade. 
I am constantly finding those who are not meeting ex- 
penses, who are using their small savings and running 
in debt. 

In closing, therefore, I wish to call most serious at- 
tention of all delegates and friends of our churches to 
the first of the recommendations offered in the report 
to which I have already referred, on the “Improvement 
of the Condition of the Ministry.” 

It reads as follows :— 

“The committee urges that, in considering the proper 
compensation of their ministers, the churches should 
bear in mind the number of non-earning years which 
should be devoted to the education of a minister, the 
standard of living that a minister is expected to main- 
tain, and the recent rise in the cost of living. The com- 
mittee recommends that churches which are now paying 
less than $2,000 make every effort to increase the sal- 
aries of their ministers. It also recommends that a min- 
ister who is temporarily supplying a pulpit be paid per 
Sunday at least one per cent. of the regular salary, plus 
the travelling expenses. 

“Tn making these recommendations, the committee 
desires to recognize the self-sacrificing and uncomplain- 
ing spirit of the ministers on the one hand, and on the 
other the devotion and generosity with which many 
congregations are sustaining their churches.” 


Music. 


Music is the language of the soul, an attribute of the 
angels, the song of nature. Its soft, inspiring influence 
transports us beyond ourselves to realms of wonder and 
praise. It soothes the infant to rest and stirs mighty 
armies to battle. It assuages the anguish of the mourner 
and awakens fresh chords of cheer in those that rejoice. 
It is heard in the trill of the unsurpliced choristers of 
the woods, in the rippling stream, and the roar of the 
mighty ocean. It comes to us on the gentle zephyr, 
and is borne along in strains mellifluously grand by the 
rushing hurricane. It heralds the hosts of the Great 
Jehovah, and proclaims its power over angels and men. 
Charles MacNay. 
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A Moonlit Night. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Long ago, it is fabled, a young god was 
wandering through the forest with his harp 
in his hand. At length he seated himself 
on the brink of a_ swiftly-flowing crystal 
river and began to sing and play softly on his 
harp a tune of heavenly birth. At first 
the strain was low and indistinct, a mere 
murmur of sweetness in the ear of night. 
But, as it swelled in volume, it gathered 
power and ecstacy, and, spreading=in ever- 
wider circles, mounted to the zenith, de- 
scended to the earth caves, thrilled the 
mountains to their deepest roots, and quieted 
the turbulent waves of old Ocean. 

Gradually the trees, the rivers, the hills 
and vales, the sky itself, took up the great 
song, reverberating, thrilling, palpitating to 
the wondrous harmony. Beasts crept near 
to listen. They fawned and panted with 
delight to the exquisite music. All the 
birds of the air flew round the god or perched 
among the forest trees, joining their notes 
in the flowing tide of harmony. The sun 
and moon and stars took up the strain. The 
universe itself was tuned and vocal like 
some vast instrument’ reaching from earth 
to heaven. The winds were a stupendous 
chorus chanting, the joys of ineffable love. 

The god is not on earth now, we are 
told; but something of the inspiration of 
that great time seems at moments to return 
to us,—some lingering, delightful strain of 
melody, some exquisite thrill of remem- 
brance. It is on certain moonlit nights 
when the memory stirs in the trunks of old 
trees, in the hard and motionless rocks. 
Then the river murmurs a snatch of the old 
song, and far away from the stars falls an 
echo, and suddenly the air palpitates with 
some unwonted delight. We can hardly 
say why the god does not visit us now and 
again to give evidence of the responsive, 
sympathetic passion of love and beauty that 
lies latent in all things. Perhaps we are 
blunter of perception than even the rocks 
and rills were in those days of celestial har- 
mony. Perhaps the divinity does still wan- 
der about in disguise, and we take him for a 
common person and miss the meaning of his 
presence and message on earth. 

There are certain moonlit nights when we 
are reminded of this pretty pagan fable. 
All moonlit nights are not the same: there 
are seldom more than two perfect ones in any 
return of our satellite. The effort to get 
up these seems all that nature can under- 
take at one time. On other nights the moon 
rises too late, is over-clouded or obscured by 
fog; but those two are compensation for all 
we miss. Then the early evening prepares 
itself for a great festival. The light begins 
to silver a few scattered clouds, just pen- 
cilling their under edges discreetly, and put- 
ting out a few bold intrusive stars as we 
quench candles when the electric light is 
turned on. Little by little the radiant tide 
swells, makes pale lanes and paths over the 
earth, through valleys, and between hills. 
The night sky turns a soft and tender blue, 
as the radiance strikes upward and as it 
creeps below, while the disk of the moon 
shows itself above the horizon. It is the 
magic moment for the gray landscape, ‘‘ The 
long gray fields of night,’’ Tennyson calls it. 
No other gray in nature is ever so soft as 
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this, with delicate shadows more felt than 
seen. The light glimpses over the world with 
tricksy intelligence, as if it had relations with 
fays and elves and all the charming elemen- 
tary spirits and sprites of nature. Birds are 
hushing their young to sleep, and dew sparkles 
softly on low bushes and flowers. The yellow 
light peeps from the cottage window as if be- 
witched. What might not happen in the 
magic hour when the workman is going home 
from labor and the farmer’s boy whistles as 
he drives his cows afield! Then the light 
surges and spreads over the wide fields of the 
world, turns distant mountains to a dark 
mystery, and near at hand grows sharp and 
clear cut as it drowns familiar aspects, makes 
tree branches lie upon the ground as if they 
had fallen from the sustaining trunks, and in- 
tensifies all the shadows to more than day- 
light depth. How beautiful is the drawing 
of the artist who lives in the orb of the moon, 
as he etches the world anew with his light 
pencil! It was on such a moon-flooded 
night, in an old Italian garden, with its 
umbrella pines and ilex-trees and gleaming 
statues, its flashing fountains and laurel 
hedges that Shakespeare makes I,orenzo say 
to Jessica :— 


“How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 

bank! 

Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the 
night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.”’ 


Surely this ‘‘muddy vesture of decay” 
permits but few intimations to creep in of 
that great flood of harmony pagan lovers 
once believed could be heard from Pan and 
Apollo and Hermes and all the other musi- 
eal gods. But something delicious throbs 


fand pulses in the mystery of a night like 


this. The moon stoops down out of heaven 
to kiss her earth lover, the sleeping Endy- 
mion. He is so beautiful she would wake 
him if she could; but he is under the spell 
of some wizard, and only stirs and murmurs 
a little in his slumber. 

Off on the hill an owl is hooting softly. 
How well the sound, with its slight touch of 
yearning melancholy, befits a night like 
this! A dog in the distant village is baying 
the moon. Perhaps he sees ‘‘the dog, 
the bush, and the man”’ we used to see there 
in our childhood. A lamb is crying in the 
pasture for its mother, such a sobbing baby 
cry as goes to the heart. Young lovers are 
wandering past, murmuring pretty nothings 
to each other. Groups of laughing girls go 
by, clad in white, with branches of wild 
blossoms in their hands. It is almost as 
charming as a road in Italy or in paradise. 

The round eye of the moon looks down sur- 
prised upon the doings of these humans, as 
it sends its glances to the church spire, 
touches the ivy on the wall, steals to the 
jewelled glass of the oriel window, silvers 
a chimney-top, and glides under the porch like 
a wandering spirit. Now it touches the 
home roof, and glimpses in at a window 
where children are sleeping. It creeps as if 


| by stealth across the floor to peep at the 
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innocent little faces on the pillow, as if it 
loved them and would lie by their side. 

Then stealthily it enters an old room 
closed for years, since some beloved person 
died there. Ghost-like it touches a picture 
and an empty chair, a desk where some one 
formerly sat to write, a book-shelf with 
some favorite volumes of the dead, a fire- 
place long, long cold and cheerless. How 
curious the moonbeam is! What a peeper 
and pryer into human secrets! 

But it is high noon of the night now in 
heaven, and we recall Shelley’s “‘Cloud,”’ 
in which he gives such perfect expression 
to this tour of a summer night:— 


“That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And,-wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of my tent’s 
thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built 
tent, 
Till the calm river, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on 
high, : 
Are each paved with the moon and these.” 
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A Touching Appeal to Reason. 


The editor of Mount Tom prints the follow- 
ing letter from an esteemed correspondent :— 


I have a small matter I would like to bring 
up on Mount Tom and lay before the people 
who occasionally walk on it. To go to the 
point. We have four small boys and a little 
girl in our family, all about as near the same 
age as they could manage it. We have spent 
most of our lives the last ten years, at all 
times, all day and all night, in boiling things 
and in sterilizing and pasteurizing them. 

The first question I want to ask parents 
is this: What good are a thousand sterilized 
milk bottles going to do you when you come 
into the nursery and see your youngest 
with that heavenly look upon his face— 
sucking his shoe? 

It all came over me like an inspiration the 
other day when I saw him doing it, that, after 
all (barring his technique), the little fellow 
was right in what he was trying to express; 
that is, in his general idea of not being so 
suspicious of the Creator. I did not pull 
down his foot or take his shoe out of his 
mouth. I just stood still and envied him 
as he sat there in his little might and in his 
little bliss,—the little calm god, a whole 
Christendom of germs around him, letting 
himself have, before his mother came in, 
just one little off-moment of living. 

I have tried since (3 A.M. sometimes, Feb- 
ruary), when I have got up to boil, toimpress 
this truth upon his mother. It has done 
little good. She still boils and worries. The 
doctor, every time he calls, encourages her to 
worry and boil harder. And now lately 
she has begun a process of distilling and 
pasteurizing ME. She-is living in hourly 
terror before her own bacilli and before my 
bacilli and the children’s (seven entire sets 
she has to attend to in all), and it is get- 
ting to be very hard to tell what to do for 
her. ‘The germ theory does not seem to me 
to be really practicable except for infinite and 
omnipresent people. It is worse than the 
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morphine habit. The moment a germ ap- 
pears before her or makes a feint or rumor 
of beginning to appear within worrying 
distance of us (300 miles), she throws up 
her arms, utters a cry of despair, and falls 
as flat before It as if It were the very image 
of the Creator. The hope of my family, 
the joy of my domestic life, is thus entirely 
dependent upon the continued good will 
of a few germs. Inasmuch as my wife and 
my wife’s doctor and the germ stand to- 
gether, there is obviously nothing left for 
me to do but to appeal to the public. I 
make my special appeal to that lowly but 
not uncommon class to which I belong—the 
husband class. 

I admit that it is necessary to me to agree 
with a universe, if I live in it; that it is nec- 
essary to me to feel that it is a fairly well- 
made one; that it has some sense of propor- 
tion in it, and probably (to be perfectly 
frank), if a universe fails to realize my own 
importance in it, up to a certain point, and 
the importance of my wife, it might as well 
(so far as I am concerned) not be a universe 
at all. It is no more than fair to admit this. 
Many other people feel the same way. 

Well, as I was going to say, the entire 
question—as between me and a germ, for 
instance—must always resolve itself at last 
into the divine, human, inevitable question 
of all life and religion and art—the question, 
Which is which? or, to put it more correctly, 
as has been remarked in a well-known work 
(on the cover), Who’s who? 

I am not saying that I do not believe in 
germs, nor am I saying that I do not believe 
in the germ theory, nor am I unwilling that 
I should be made tributary in due time, in a 
general way, to microbes, if there are enough 
of them. What I am contending for is that 
there must be enough of them, that they 
must be particularly distinguished and useful 
ones in the economy of things, and, if God 
has so made the world that I must be swal- 
lowed by germs in it, or germs must be swal- 
lowed by me, I feel responsible, if swallowing 
is to be done, for doing the swallowing myself. 
This is what I call a Christian attitude. 
The God that created the germ to kill me 
is the same God that created me to kill the 
germ, and I consider it a part of my religious 
life to decide which; and, other things being 
equal, the more I decide in my own favor, 
the more of a Christian I am. Is not this 
true? 

If a man came up to me at night with a 
shillalah or a pistol and said, ‘‘ Your money or 
your life,’ I would have the presence of 
mind, I hope, to let him have the money. 
I am a physical coward. As long as I am 
poor enough to afford it, I expect to be. In 
the presence of a germ, however, invisible, 
indivisible, shimmering, twiddling atom that 
he is, my courage comes back. If I am to 
be put down in the final inventory of things, 
if my entire career in this mortal life is 
really to be summed up at last, as an item 
in the autobiography of an atom, I propose 
to know why, and the only why that suits 
me is a struggle. When God made me and 
made the atom, he expected a struggle. 

My wife does not agree to this. The 
moment the germ appears, we do everything 
we can, of course, but it is received as an 
ambassador of heaven. When once her 
imagination wakes up to its presence, begins 
rumbling around in her mind, there is nothing 
I can do, either with her or with the germ. 
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The germ settles it. A germ has more in- 
fluence with her than twenty husbands. 

“Germs do not cause disease, my dear,” 
I tell her. ‘They convey it. Every healthy 
man, woman, or child in the world is carrying 
around with him this very minute a large, 
happy population of germs. It is when he 
has done something to make the germs un- 
happy that there is trouble.”’ 

Then she will look at me from out of her 
big pillow and smile distantly and sadly. 

“T have as many germs as you,’ I say. 
“The only difference is, I go out doors, I 
exercise. I feel responsible for them: I walk 
away from them.” 

Then from out of her big pillow she will 
look at me again distantly and sadly as one 
who wants to say, ‘‘But my germs, my dear, 
are not your germs, neither are your ways 
my ways.”’ , 

Of course’a man can only speak for his 
own germs or microbes or bacilli, or whatever 
they are, but I wish to record my solemn con- 
viction. When I am sick, I know two things. 
One is that I am suffering from my own sick 
bacilli, and the other is that I must have con- 
ducted myself in such a way as to make my 
bacilli sick. The best I can do is to do 
something that will make them feel better. 

This is the point I wish decided: Is this, 
or is it not, the proper Christian attitude 
toward a germ? Correspondence is earnestly 
solicited, particularly from husbands who, 
like myself, are married to their wives’ doc- 
tors. Let us all stand together. 


Literature. 


THE SERMONS, EPISTLES, AND Apoca- 
LYPSES OF ISRAEL’S PROPHETS. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.75 mnet.—The place 
which such a book as this makes for itself 
in the libraries of students of religion who 
are not of the highest order—that is, of those 
who have not command of all the resources 
of modern scholarship and criticism—is that 
of instructor and guide in the use of the 
familiar Scriptures which are now largely 
sealed books to the common reader. A very 
intelligent lady once asked the writer to 
read selections from the Hebrew prophets 
to a circle of inquiring friends. She knew 
the books were important and, if one could 
get the right point of view, interesting; and 
yet she said they had largely lost their 
meaning for her. This was because she did 
not know the circumstances of their writ- 
ing and the object which the writers and 
preachers had in view and the influence of 
these prophecies on the subsequent course 
of religious development. The ordinary 
teacher and preacher stands in this relation 
to the writers of the Old Testament, and 
the function of the series of books in the 
Student’s Old Testament Library is to bring 
to bear upon the elucidation of obscure 
passages and books the early history of the 
evolution of religion which would lead up to 
these historical and prophetic books and 
show their occasion and the purpose of the 
writers and preachers. Modern critics have 
been able to give the ancient prophets some- 
thing like a natural setting. They have been 
able to take their works apart and to re- 


arrange them in their proper order, often | 
supplying accurate dates that were wanting | 
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and giving a passage new meaning because 
the occasion of its utterance can be specified. 
Those who have recently been graduated 
from the few divinity schools where modern 
knowledge is taught without reserve will 
have been made acquainted with the results 
of such scientific research in the annals of 
the past; but to the majority, even of those 
who are familiar with the Hebrew text, 
something more is necessary to an under- 
standing of them. One may read fluently 
psalms and prophecies and yet lack the 
master-key furnished by modern scholar- 
ship and necessary to an understanding 
of them. The aids given in this volume 
are: in the arrangement of historical ma- 
terial, a classification of passages according 
to the occasion which called them forth, the 
correction of the text, and fresh translations 
with due discrimination between prose and 
poetry. With this volume before him the 
intelligent reader, who is not learned, will 
seem to discover books unknown before, 
more beautiful and majestic than the familiar 
Seriptures from which they are derived 


Essays ON THE Spot. By Charles D. 
Stewart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—lMr. Stewart’s essays are 
fresh, original, interesting. His preface, 
which the reader will be pretty sure to read, 
for a wonder, declares that with him style 
is simply an effort to tell the truth, which 
includes the problem of making it arrive, 
and he “doesn’t give a dink [whatever that 
is] about the unity” of his essays. ‘The first 
essay of the volume is a report of Chicago 
spiders, as studied for three weeks from a 
bed to which the investigator was tied ‘‘as 
firmly as any Gulliver.’ It is not often that 
a patient can thus improve weeks when 
he can use only his eyes, or find so much 
within the range of his vision that is inter- 
esting and significant; and we refuse to be- 
lieve that it is because Chicago spiders are 
more interesting then others. The study 
ends with a tragi-comedy and its final out- 
come is a question. Is it God that is doing 
these things, or is it a spider? The essays 
are varied in character. ‘‘The Story of 
Bully’’ appeared in the Adlantic Monthly. 
From the externalism of the opening paper 
to the analysis of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Kubla Khan” 
is a long step, and it is taken successfully 
or not, according to the taste of the reader. 
It is certainly interesting to follow this in- 
terpretation of a poem which has charmed 
for other reasons than the hidden philosophy. 
No reader of Coleridge has ever finished it 
without the feeling that the closing lines in- 
dicate a deeper meaning than that allowed 
it by the poet’s own account of the circum- 
stances in which it was written, and it 
is fascinating to follow the steps of this new 
interpretation. 


Poppy. By Cynthia Stockley. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net.— 
Since the days when Olive Shreiner wrote 
The Story of an African Farm, many writers 
have given us pictures of life in South Africa. 
The strange mixtures of races in that part 
of the world has resulted in a community 
unlike anything to be found elsewhere. 
The Englishman, the Boer, and the native 
have influenced each other in many ways 
and shaped a code of conduct quite unlike 
anything that is recognized as of good re- 
port in England or America. This story 
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begins with the orphan child of an Irish 
mother, who is left to the tender mercies of 
a cruel aunt, who lives after the fashion of 
the Boers, and adds to the miseries of a 
sordid life hatred and cruelty to the child. 
She runs away to escape a horrible whipping, 
and after various adventures falls into the 
hands of an evil-minded man, who out of 
a freak of hospitality gives her every advan- 
tage of education, but never allows her to 
come in contact with any member of the 
society in which he moves. The result is 
that, a girl of eighteen, starving for love and 
friendship, she secretly finds her way into 
a corner of the outer world where, as might 
be expected, she meets the common fate 
of innocence and ignorance in a wicked world. 
From this time on we are taken through many 
scenes in which life in Natal and Durban 
are photographed with realistic fidelity. 
The girl, who is a genius of a high order, 
escapes to London, where her child is born 
and dies, and she wins fame as a writer. 
Going back to South Africa, many men and 
women, of whom a few are protected by 
their virtues and the most are entangled 
in their vices, come one after another to the 
judgment seat and receive reward or penalty 
as the case may be. In spite of the blot 
on the eschutcheon the writer contrives to 
make the heroine appear to be one of the 
most innocent and deserving of them all 
and rewards her accordingly. 


PERSONAL Power. By William Jewett 
Tucker. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50.—President Tucker’s sermons to 
college men represent his attempt to supply 
the moral supports of instruction, and to 
press home to young men, at the time when 
they are most alive to the world’s great 
opportunities, the reciprocal claims that 
meet their own demands. ‘‘The awakening 
or the quickening of the sense of personal 
power,’ says President Tucker, ‘‘is the 
greatest safeguard’’ not only “against the 
risks of college life,’’ but against the risks 
more insidious and deadly that assail the 
young man when he puts the generosity, 
the freedom, the slighter interests of col- 
lege life behind him and engages with a 
world in earnest. With increase of the 
sense of power must come the sense of re- 
sponsibility. These are manly, helpful 
utterances,—words that must have stirred 
many a young man’s thoughts to deeper 
issues and pointed him to a larger use of 
his personal power. 


Tue Ricut SturF. By Ian Hay. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.20 net. 
Robin Fordyce, his evolution from a lowly 
Scotch lad to a leader in Parliament, his 
altogether delightful wooing, his devotion 
to the ‘‘pillar of state’? for whom he acts as 
secretary, his general Scotchiness and inde- 
pendence,—all this makes first-rate reading 
and a blessed relief from historical novels 
and sentimental love-stories. The story is 
sent from across the Atlantic, as “‘a simple 
study of human nature, illustrated by pict- 
ures of the common joys and sorrows of life, 
and interwoven with the ancient but never- 
dying theme of the way of a man with a 
maid.’’ Here is the outline for any number 
of stories that would be welcomed with sym- 
pathetic appreciation, yet somehow we 
never seem to have enough of them. ‘The 
author may have meant by his title to imply 
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that his hero was the right stuff, but the 
same phrase may be used for the book it- 
self. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF LUTHER TRANT. 
By Edwin Balmer and William Macharg. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50.— 
The detective stories of this volume have the 
distinction of being probably the first such 
collection in which the criminal psychology, 
of which Prof. Muensterberg is the foremost 
exponent, comes to the front as the leading 
factor. A book like this may well do as 
much to acquaint the general public with the 
possibilities for a scientific detection of 
criminals as the learned articles which have 
first made its tests and conclusions known. 
Given, however, the basis for these stories 
in the various experiments of the psycho- 
logical laboratories, and admitting that 
therein lies the main interest of the stories, 
it must also be said that the authors have 
shown ingenuity in their general construc- 
tion and skilfully introduced the desirable 
variety in the character and circumstances 
of the mystery in each case. 


THE Two KNIGHTS OF THE SWAN. By 
Robert Jaffray. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25 net.—The legend of the 
swan knight, who appeared only when a 
maiden was in desperate need of a defender, 
has come down from remote ages through 
interesting ramifications. ‘The earliest refer- 
ences to it date from the twelfth century, 
when the tradition was current that from 
this romantic figure was descended Godfrey 
of Bouillon, the popular hero. Mr. Jaffray’s 
study of the legend has reference mainly to its 
two most important developments in the 
stories of Lohengrin and Helyas. He has 
made a careful study of early manuscripts 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale and elsewhere, 
as well as of literature more easily avail- 
able, and his story of the various versions of 
the legend and of its connection with differ- 
ent places is made interesting and well worth 
while. 


A Mine or Faurts. By F. W. Bain. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 
net.—Not one of the Hindu tales in which 
this author has shown himself a master of 
interpretation is more rich in its imagery or 
more definite in its outline than this, which 
tells the story of Chand, ruler of men and 
scorner of women, bent on conquest, only 
to be conquered by wiles more powerful 
than his weapons. The Oriental thought of 
woman receives full expression in artistic 
and poetic phrase, and it is not without 
alluring charm, at least, in literature. 
The grace and wit of the daughter of King 
Mitra are surpassed at last by her woman’s 
heart, which forbids her to deceive where she 


truly loves; and, in putting aside her weapons | 


in the moment of victory, she but gains the 
more. 


THE Boys OF BROOKFIELD ACADEMY. By 
Warren L. Eldred. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company. $1.50.—Mr. Eldred is 


known for his interest in boys and his work | 


in connection with Puritan Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, N.Y. He believes in 
fun and plenty of it, but also in hard work, 
clean athletics, democratic principles, and 
ideals of honorable manhood. His story 
of the boys at Brookfield Academy naturally 
emphasizes this belief in a way likely to be 
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attractive to boys, intermingled with ani- 
mated accounts of school life, in which a 
young master, after enduring various tests 
of his patence and ability, comes to be re- 
garded as the boys’ best friend. The story 
ranks well with the many popular books 
about life in a preparatory school. 


Tue RED Symsoy. By John Ironside. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50—Rus- 
sian officialism, revolutionist conspiracies, 
and tragic heroism provide a succession of 
thrilling episodes in this book, but not to the 
exclusion of more romantic interests. The 
mystery is well sustained, and the quarter 
from which final happiness is to appear 
carefully veiled until the last. The dra- 
matic possibilities of the plot have been 
quickly recognized, and the forceful style 
in which the story is written has contributed 
to make it one of the favorites in the spring 
output of fiction. 


AN ExXPLORER’S ADVENTURES IN TIBET. 
By A. Henry Savage ILandor. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—This is a con- 
densation of the larger book in which Mr. 
Landor first published his astonishing ex- 
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PIONEERS OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN AMERICA 


The latest addition to the 


“Great Affirmations” 


Series 
A UNITARIAN LIBRARY OF 
PAPER-COVERED BOOKS 
A New Volume Added Every Month 


8vo. 396 pp. 50 cents net in 
paper covers; by mail, 62 cents 


The eleven chapters making up this note- 
worthy volume, by as many different well- 
known contributors, set forth some of the great 
principles through which religious freedom in 
this country was achieved, and the connection 
with these principles of the great men who 
advocated them and gave them their power 
and enduring vitality. These eleven cham- 
pions of religious freedom were truly pioneers 
in the work in which they became so conspicu- 
ous, and no one can so fully realize the sig- 
nificance of our present freedom of thought 
in religious matters as by reading this account 
of the inception and growth of the religious 
principles which constitute so valued a part 
of our religious inheritance. 

[This volume, owing to its size, is an exception to the regular 
price of the series.] 
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Parker. 
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Periences in the Forbidden Land. The 
journeys of Sven Hedin and others have 
dispelled some of the mystery that hung 
over the roof of the world, and the recent 
flight of the Delai Lama had made the sa- 
cred city seem commonplace. Landor’s tale 
of hardship and torture has taken its place 
among the most tragical records of explorers. 
His statements were sharply challenged at the 
time, but a government report is appended 
in which it is certified that Mr. Landor went 
where he said he went and did what he said 
he did. 


THe Poxrrictan. By Edith Huntington 
Mason. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.— 
The essence of this novel is a love-story. 
A young politician is indeed the hero of 
the tale, but the incidents of his political 
career have little importance excepting as 
they throw light upon his character which 
stands out in bold relief and affects the part 
he is to play expecially among the women 
who know and admire him. It is a clean, 
sprightly narrative with no offensive social 
problems and no deep digging into the cor- 
ruption which now, as always, attends leg- 
islation in the city and State of New York 
where the principal scenes are laid. ‘The 
heroine is a beautiful creature who deserves 
a better fate than her creator assigns to her. 


Miscellaneous. 


Montgomery’s Leading Facts of American 
History has gone through several editions 
since its first appearance some twenty years 
ago, and is now again revised and brought 
up to date, making, with new form, new 
type, and new illustrations, practically a 
new book. In several important particu- 
lars the book, which has always been prac- 
tical and useful, has been improved, thus 
illustrating the swift progress not only of 
history, but of pedagogy in the score of years 
since it was first published. (Ginn & Co. 
$1.) 


The June issue of the Political Science 
Quarterly (Ginn & Co., Boston) contains 
three articles on constitutional questions: 
Prof. E. R. A. Seligman writes on ‘‘The 
Income Tax Amendment”; Prof. F. J. 
Goodnow on “The Power of Congress to 
regulate Commerce’; and Mr. G. W. 
Hodgkin on “The Constitutional Status of 
the District of Columbia.’’ There are two 
articles on present British politics: Mr. 
Edward Porritt describes the consolidation 
of ‘“‘The British Labor Party”’ and its at- 
titude in the general elections of 1910; and 
Mr. H. W. Horwill discusses the legal dif- 
ficulties which have arisen regarding ‘‘The 
Payment of Labor Representatives.’ On 
the basis of recent discoveries, Prof. G. W. 
Botsford describes “The Constitution and 
Politics of the Boetian League’’; and from 
documents recently published by the French 
government Mr. E. M. Sait draws material 
for a study of ‘‘The Economic Aspects of 
the French Revolution.’’ The number con- 
tains also the usual reviews of new books 
and the semi-annual ‘‘Record of Political 
Events” throughout the world. (200 pages.) 
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From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


The Two Knights of the Swan. By Robert Jaffray. 
$1.25 net. 
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From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Undesirable Governess. By F. Marion Crawford: 


$1.50. 
Western Women in Eastern Lands. By Helen Barrett 
Montgomery. $1.50 net. A 
The Gospel andthe Modern Man. By Shailer Mathews. 
$1.50 net. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 


The Winning of Immortality. By Frederic Palmer. 
net. 


From the Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 


Letters of a Physician to his Daughters. By F. A. Rupp, 
M.D. socts. net. 


‘ From the Yale University Press, New York. 


The Liberty of Prophesying. By H. Hensley Henson, 
D.D. $1.50 net. 
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Music Received. 


From William A. Pond & Co., New York. 


Thy Life was Given for Me. By B.O. Klein. 

Te Deum. By T.S. Lloyd. 

We _ Beseech Thee, Almighty God. By A. Madeley 
Richardson. 


Ready June 1 
[No. 252] 
The Everlasting Reality 
of Religion 
BY 
JOHN FISKE 
“Our common-sense argument puts the 
scientific presumption entirely and decisively 
on the side of religion, and against all atheistic 
and materialistic explanations of the universe. 
It establishes harmony between our highest 
knowledge and our highest aspirations by 
showing that the latter, no less than the 
former, are a normal result of the universal 
cosmic process. It has nothing to fear from 
the advance of scientific discovery; for as these 
things come to be better understood, it is going 
to be realized that the days of the antagonism 


between sciente and religion must by and by 
come to an end.” 
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UNITARIANISM AND THE MIS- 
SIONARY SPIRIT 
By LEwts G. WILSON. 


In what way and to what extent can 
the Unitarian body sustain the test of 
missionary activity which is imposed 
upon it in common with all other Chris- 
tian denominations? To what extent and 
in what way does it justify its existence, 
or propose to justify its existence, by 
its competency as a missionary body? 
These are the questions which the Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion answers in the first issue of this 
new series. 

FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
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Never Take the Horse-shoe from the Door. By Dave 


Braham. 
Ring, Ring de Banjo. By Stephen C. Foster. 
Good Night. By Carl Reinecke. 
Thou Heaven, Blue and Bright. By Franz Abt. 
Happiness everis Fugitive Found. By Carl Reinecke. 
Wanderer’s Night Song. By Anton Rubinstein. 
Wanderer’s Greeting. By Franz Abt. 
Winter Everywhere. By Caryl Florio. 
Sweet Dreams of Paradise. By H. J. Storer. 
Baby’s Skies are Mother's Eyes. By A. F. Loud, 
A Fireside Song. By H. J. Storer. b 
The Ring of Love. By Florence Ednah Chipman. 
Send Out Thy Light. By Arthur F. M. Custance. 
O Lord, Thy Will be Done. By Bradford Campbell. 
O Mother Dear, Jerusalem. By H. J. Storer. 
The Lincoln School March. By Samuel W. Cole. 
Elks’ Funeral March. By Horatio C. King. We 
Dance Rustique. Arranged for four hands by William 
Dressler. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


ne Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 9. 
(Reapy May 1) 


The Relation of the Church 
to the Social Worker 


By Herbert Welch 
President Ohio Wesleyan University, President 
Methodist Federation for Social Service 

In these days no argument is needed to prove 
that a real and intimate relation exists between 
the Church and works of charity and reform, 
and President Welch directs his effort to point- 
ing out how that relation should manifest itself. 
First, the Church should give to these works 
its immediate and hearty sanction. Too long 
it has considered its duty to be chiefly the con- 
duct of worship, the preservation of doctrine, 
and the mutual improvement of its members. 
It must seek the regeneration of society as well 
as of the individual, and things, as well as 
people, must be changed. The moral relations 
of physical conditions compel the Church’s 
attention to those conditions. If it is Christian 
to cure diseases, it is Christian to clean the 
streets, to abolish the slums, and to avert dis- 
eases. The Church is to spiritualize charity and 
social reform, and support all that helps to 
better man. 


ALREADY ISSUED 


No. 1. The Social Welfare Work of Uni- 
tarian Churches. 

No. 2. Working with Boys. 
Elmer S. Forbes. 


By Rev. 


No. 3. The Individual and the Social 
Order in Religion. By Rev. Frederic 
A. Hinckley. 


No. 4. A Remedy for Industrial Warfare. 
By Charles W. Eliot. 

No. 5. Some Unsettled Questions About 
Child Labor. By Owen R. Lovejoy. 
No. 6. The Social Conscience and the 

Religious Life. By Francis G. Peabody. 
No. 7. Friendly Visiting. By Mary E. 
Richmond. 
No. 8. Rural Economy as a Factor in the 
Success of the Church. By Thomas 
N. Carver. 
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Expecting Company. 


“My child,” the dear old Earth sighed, “now isn’t it un- 
fortunate? 
Here’s our Cousin Comet coming, and I’ve nothing 
fine to wear!”’ 
“Dear Mother,’ the Moon whispered, “I wouldn’t be 
importunate; 
With a rainbow anda sunrise I am sure you’re always 
fair!” 


“Do you recall the tint in which Appleton Brown por- 
trayed me? 
Tell the leaves to hurry with it; I must have it by 
mid-May. 
O what a thing of light it was his happy magic made me, 
Half emerald and half sunshine, in an apple-blossom 
day!’’ 


“T’ll call soft showers,”’ the Moon said then, “and wash 
clear blue your bonnet,— 
The blue beloved of Raphael, of your son Angelico,— 
And drop some snowy plumes of fleecy, lacy clouds upon 
it, 
And a veil of tender gauzes about your shoulders 
throw. 


“And, when the night comes round again, in your dark- 
blue velvet, mother, 
With a scarf of pale auroras and the diamonds of your 
dew,— 
And I shall be the pearl upon your breast, I, and no 
other!— 
Cousin Comet, on his travels, shall see nothing fair as 
youl” 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford, in Christian Endeavor World. 


Childhood of Margaret Fuller. 


BY E. H. M. 


One hundred years ago, on the 23d of 
this month, Margaret Fuller was born in 
Cambridge, Mass. She grew up to be one 
of those women who help in the world partly 
by what they think and do themselves and 
partly by the way they lead other people 
to live up to their very best. Any one 
who helps a child to be true, actively good, 
and interested in the best things does a 
service which cannot be told in the way we 
tell of one who wins a great battle or writes 
a great book; but the service may be worth 
much more in the world, and it is quite 
as well worth while to know about it. 

The Fuller home on Cherry Street still 
stands. It sets back not far from the rather 
narrow street, and in days when Margaret 
lived there it was by no means unattractive, 
although in later years she called the house 
ugly and the neighborhood detestable. In 
this description some allowance must be 
made for her way of thinking and speaking. 
She loved to make strong contrasts and pre- 
sent clear, intense impressions. ‘There were 
beautiful gardens close at hand, and the 
wide bay not far distant, for the river had 
not then been confined within its present 
narrow limits. 

From the back door one went down a 
flight of steps to a green plot, which was 
fatally injured in Margaret’s eyes by the 
presence of a pump and tool-house; but she 
loved the garden beyond, full of flowers 
and fruit trees, where she felt at home. 
From the garden a gate opened into the 
wider fields, and the high board fence be- 
tween was covered with the glory of clematis. 
It was through this gate that she used to 
watch the sunsets and feel herself ‘“ex- 
quisitely happy.” 
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The Fuller family, like many others in 
New England at that time, thought that 
life is a very serious thing, and that a tremen- 
dous responsibility rests even on little chil- 
dren to work hard and to make a name for 
themselves in the world. ‘‘To work for 
distinction,’ said Margaret, was the end 
constantly urged in her father’s family. 
No wonder, then, that, when his first little 
child came, he resolved that, even though it 
were a little girl, she should learn and know 
and do as much in the world as if she were 
a boy; for in those days boys learned many 
things which girls were not expected to study 
at all. 

One must pity the poor little girl who had 
so many and such difficult tasks. Latin and 
English grammar she studied when she was 
six. She was obliged to recite to her father 
evenings after he came home from his office; 
and, as he was often very late, Margaret 
could not go to bed early, no matter how 
many hours she lost from sleep. He was a 
strict teacher, and Margaret’s feelings were 
kept on the stretch until the nightly reci- 
tations were over. Then, naturally, she was 
too tired to sleep quietly, and went tq bed 
only to have terrible dreams, and even to 
walk in her sleep, moaning, through the 
house. Nobody knew why the child, when 
kept up late, was still unwilling to go to 
bed; and no one guessed that the father who 
bade her sharply to ‘‘leave off thinking of 
such nonsense’’ was himself the cause of her 
restlessness. 

Yet Margaret’s father never meant to be 
cruel. He loved his daughter and would 
not have hurt her for the world, while her 
mother was one of the sweetest, gentlest 
women that ever lived. Margaret’s little 
girl letters to her father show that she loved 
him dearly, and they were full of fun and 
affection. In those days people thought it 
unwise to praise children, even when they 
deserved it, and Margaret did not know until 
years afterward how much her father really 
cared. He came to her then, one morning 
after she had been ill, and said, ‘‘My dear, 
I have been thinking of you in the night, 
and I cannot remember that you have any 
faults.” 

Nor were Margaret’s days all so gloomy 
as they seemed to her once when she was 
thinking of her weary nights and cried out 
that she had had no natural childhood. 
James Freeman Clarke’s distinct recollec- 
tion of her pictures her as “‘the joyful child 
with light flowing locks and bright face, 
who led me by the hand down the back 
steps of her house into the garden.’’ She 
loved the wildest, most active games and 
joined the other children in them. The 
neighbors used to call her a romp; or, to 
speak exactly, “‘a little hoyden,’ the word 
our grandmothers liked to use. If she 
tore her frock, she would impatiently tear 
off the offending strip. Her quaint lan- 
guage sometimes puzzled her simpler neigh- 
bors. She often satin the garden with a book 
until her mother called her in. ‘‘ Margaret!” 
No answer. ‘“‘Margaret!’’ Again no an- 
swer. But promptly at the third call, ‘‘ Mar- 
garet!’”? came always the response, ‘‘Lo, 
here am I!”’ and the little girl bounded into 
the house. 

A welcome variety was given to Margaret’s 
busy days by her occasional visits to her 
grandmother Crane, riding to Canton in a 
chaise with her father and mother, and sitting 
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on a cricket at their feet while they sang 
songs together on the way. 

Her study at home and the long hours it 
required separated her much from other 
children, and she did not know how to 
treat them. They were afraid of her, for 
to them her manners seemed strange and rude, 
and she, on her side, thought her playmates 
childish. Sunday was her happiest day, for 
she had no lessons, and, although she had 
to go tochurch, she had more time for her- 
self. She was forbidden to read a novel 
or a play. One Sunday, when she was eight 
years old, she took from her father’s closet 
a volume lettered ‘‘Shakespeare.’”? It was 
a cold winter afternoon, and she took the 
book to the parlor fire. When it caught her 
father’s eye, “‘Shakespeare?”’ he said, “that 
won’t do. Go put it away and take an- 
other.”” She put it away, but wanted no 
other. Soon she brought it out again. 
Guests were present, and she had gone half 
through ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’? before she 
once more drew attention. ‘‘What is that 
child about that she doesn’t hear a word?” 
asked her aunt. ‘‘What are you reading?”’ 
said her father, and, when the answer came 
in a clear, impatient tone, ‘‘Shakespeare,”’ 
the father’s command, ‘‘Give me the book 
and go directly to bed,”’ cut short her Sunday 
except for the father’s visit to her bedside 
later, to reason with a polite but uninterested 
and impenitent child. 

Margaret was glad all her life that she 
had not read ‘‘baby books,’ written as if 
children had no minds; but she wished she 
had lived with toys and played in the open 
air and read no books at all until later. 

At last even her father saw that Margaret 
was in need of other influences than her 
study at home allowed, and he decided to 
send her to boarding school in Groton. 
Here she began to understand her wonderful 
power over others. At first all her school- 
mates admired her, but they soon found that 
they could not understand her. They were 
charmed by her “wild dances and sudden 
song,’ but they rebelled against her exac- 
tions and commands. The inevitable hap- 
pened, and the discipline of life had its way, 
even with this throbbing, tumultuous little 
heart. Margaret was subdued, suffering 
in the process as only a child can suffer, 
but able all the time to understand some- 
thing of her own pain, as a child seldom can. 
A beloved teacher helped her wisely and 
tenderly in her time of need, and henceforth 
Margaret’s life at the school became out- 
wardly quiet, however inwardly storm- 
tossed. 

After she had returned to Cambridge, 
she studied Greek at a private school. She 
made long days, rising before five, studying 
and practising all day except for an hour’s 
walk in the morning and another less regu- 
lar walk before supper, and retiring to her 
room at eleven to write up her journal. 
If she were lucky enough to go to sleep as 
early as twelve, she would have five hours’ 
sleep,—this girl of fifteen! 

At the private school Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and his brother John, and Richard 
Henry Dana were her fellow-pupils. Col. 
Higginson has described the impression she 
made on the other scholars. She used to 
walk in with her nhear-sighted eyes half closed 
and a peculiar, swaying motion, which the 
other girls greatly admired. ‘‘We thought,” 
said one among them, ‘‘that, if we could only 
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come into school that way, we could know 
as much Greek as she did.’’ She used to go 
to the library wearing a hooded cloak: she 
would take off the cloak, fill the hood with 
books, swing it over her shoulders, books and 
all, and so carry it home. ‘‘ We all wished,” 
said Col. Higginson’s informant, ‘“‘that our 
mothers would let us have hooded cloaks.” 
Dr. Holmes recorded his recollection of the 
composition which Margaret began with 
the words ‘‘It is a trite remark,’’ the more 
impressive because he himself did not know 
the meaning of the word “‘trite.” 

From this time the story of her friendships 
and her interests are those of a woman. 
She lived to prove her unusual intellectual 
power and her eager desire to live in larger 
ways than the intellect controls. Of her 
influence on others,—on her pupils, her 
acquaintances, her friends,—-one could hardly 
write too strongly. James Freeman Clarke 
said of her friendship that “it was a gift of 
the gods, an influence like no other.” 


Cross-fertilization of Violets. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


The woolly blue violet prefers a shady 
but dry situation to produce its purplish- 
blue flowers which are hairy, for the ac- 
commodation of the bees, as are the stems 
and young green leaves. This violet bears 
its homely, green, petal-less blind flowers 
upon erect stems beside their beautifully 
dressed sister-blossoms instead of near the 
ground or under it as do other violets. 

How do we know these are flowers? Be- 
cause, when we cut them open, we see they 
contain the organs of a perfect flower. A 
flower is said to be perfect, no matter how 
homely or small or insignificant it may 
be, if it contains within itself the organs of 
reproduction, corresponding to the male 
and female in the animal creation. These 
organs are the pollen-producing anthers 
and the stigma at whose base lie the ovaries 
where seed is produced. All flowers were 
at one time perfect or self-fertilizing. It 
is only as a plant advances in the scale of 
being that the staminate and pistilate 
flowers become distinct, and many plants 
retain both forms of flowers as we see in 
the violet. 

“Seed must be produced,’’ seems to be 
the motto of the plant world; and, if the 
strongest and best seed fails, then the plant 
relies upon its quickening dust falling upon 
its own stigma by the motion of the blos- 
soms in the wind or by many curious little 
tricks. 

Did you ever think to ask why sonie 
flowers bow their pretty heads upon their 
stems? The beautiful, fragrant English 
violet that has wandered away from gardens 
like some sweet runaway child, and become 
a wild-flower, bows its head upon its grace- 
ful stem because only in that position can 
the dry, loose pollen dust down upon the 
visiting bee from the anthers above. If the 
blossoms were upright, the pollen would fall 
into the base of the flower and would not 
reach the bee. 

Most insect-desiring flowers have moist 
pollen which adheres to the anthers until 
rubbed off by the body of the bee. This is 
so the wind may not blow the precious dust 


away; but in the case of the English violet 


this dust is dry because, owing to the shape 
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of the flower, it must be shaken upon the 
body of the bee from above. 

There are three lovely white violets that 
deserve mention. They are the lance- 
leaved violet, the primrose violet, and the 
sweet white violet,—dearest violet of all. 
These have no need of hairs to support the 
bees, as their nectaries are so short, the bees 
may sup at will. All that is needed are 
the purple veinings, pretty guide-posts to 
the honey pots, and these are so plainly 
marked that the stupidest bee may take 
heed. 

The Canada violet, growing in the wood- 
lands of hilly or mountainous regions, bears 
its white or pale lavender, purple-veined 
flowers upon tall, leafy stems. They are 
faintly fragrant, and the side petals are 
bearded or hairy. 

Learned men tell us that this species shows 
us a violet in the process of changing from 
white to purple, which is considered the 
highest form of color in the plant world. 
Wouldn’t we like to know how many years 
this violet will keep striving and striving 
before it succeeds in becoming a wholly 
blue, or purple, flower! Will it be as long 
as it is said to take to fashion star-dust into 
a world? How wonderful and how beauti- 
ful the thought of the upward-striving of 
all created forms of life, outreaching, up- 
lifting to greater and greater perfection 
through plant, through animal, to man, to 
angel,—on to God! 


‘Dandelion. 


Tis “youth for war,” O hearts of gold, 
And early ye the fields assail, 

Encamped in squadrons, warriors bold, 

Resolved for Spring the land to hold, 
Each crouched upon his lion’s mail. 


“Old men for counsel,’’—so we find 
In Summer’s senate halls ye stand 
In thronging groups of stately kind, 
Each snowy head to head inclined 
And wafting wisdom o’er the land. 
—Sarah J. Day. 


Grant’s Nutcrackers. 


When Grant Turner heard the postman’s 
ring, he ran quickly to the door. He had just 
lately learned to read writing, and he en- 
joyed distributing the mail that came each 
morning. This particular morning his face 
wore a broad smile as he held up a letter. 
‘“There was only this one, and it is for me, 
I do wonder who wrote it. It’s from Uncle 
Philip,” he said as he looked at the name. 

Philip Turner had just returned from a visit 
to Grant’s home, and Grant felt very proud 
to have the first letter from him. As he read 
it slowly, the smile left his face and a puzzled 
look took its place. ‘‘Listen, mother,’”’ he 
requested, then he read, ‘‘I noticed that you 
had such nice hickory and walnut trees in 
your lot, and I know you must have a great 
many nuts, so I have sent you a pair of nut- 
crackers. I took special care in choosing 
them, and they are the best that I could buy. 
I hope you will be pleased with them.”’ 

“Tt is nice of your uncle to send you a pres- 
ent,’ remarked Mrs. Turner as Grant finished. 

“‘Yes,”’ said Grant rather doubtfully, “but, 


mother, I can’t use nutcrackers until the | 


nuts are ripe in the fall. I expect they will 
be silver, but I can’t see why he sent a pair. 
It is nice of Uncle Philip, but he hasn’t any 
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boys of his own, and I guess he don’t know 
very well what to buy for one. I could 
think of lots of things I would rather have 
than nuterackers.”’ He laid the letter on the 
table and went out to play. 

The next morning Grant was disappointed 
when no package came for him in the mail. 
It was about noon when the expressman de- 
livered a box at the Turners’ home. ‘The 
card nailed to the lid said, ‘‘A pair of 
nutcrackers for Grant Turner from Uncle 
Philip.” 

“It doesn’t take such a big box to send a 
pair of nutcrackers!’’ exclaimed Grant. Then 
he gave a low whistle as his father lifted the 
lid. ‘‘Why, it is two squirrels!’ and his 
face was full of wonder and amazement. 

“But they are a pair of nutcrackers, 
aren’t they?’’ questioned his father, smiling. 

“T guess your uncle did know what to 
buy for a boy, after all, didn’t he?” asked 
Mrs. Turner. 

“T should say he did, I would rather have 
this pair of nutcrackers than anything Uncle 
Philip could have sent me,” declared Grant. 
“And I will write, and tell him so,” he added. 
Sarah N. McCreery, in Sunday School Times. 


Character Pots. 


I had sometimes caught a glimpse of the 
small scullery-maid at my boarding-house; 
but one day, slipping to the kitchen for a cup 
of hot water, I had a queer bit of a chat 
with her. She was scouring granite pots 
with a vim and vigor which were bound 
to bring results, and all the while her face 
was as shining as her finished work. 

“Do you like them, Alice?’’ I asked. 

“No, I hate them,” she replied emphati- 
cally. 

“What makes you smile so over them, 
then?”’ I asked, curiously. 

“Because they’re ‘character pots,’’’ the 
child replied at once. 

“What?” I inquired, thinking I had mis- 
understood. 

“Character pots,’ miss. 
to only half clean them. 


You see, I used 
I often cried over 


|them, but Miss Mary told me as how, if I 


made them real shiny, they’d help to build 
my character. And ever since then I’ve 
tried hard, miss; and, oh, it’s been so much 
easier since I’ve known they were ‘character 
pots. + 

I said a word or two of encouragement, 
and went on my way, knowing that I had 
been rubbing up against a real heroine. 
Every-day life is brimful of disagreeable 
duties. Why not turn them every one into 
“character pots?’”’—East and West. 


L is for Lazy young Leicester, 
Who works for a grocer in Chester; 
But he says he needs rest, 
And he finds it is best 
To take every day a siesta. 


Pauline, who had been attending school for 
almost two weeks, was telling of the mis- 
behavior of some of her little classmates. 
At her mother’s question as to whether it 
had ever been necessary for the teacher to 
speak to her, Pauline answered quickly, 
“Oh, no, mamma.” Then, ‘‘She had to 
speak to all the class but me this afternoon.” 
‘Why, what did she say?”’ ‘Oh, she said, 
‘Now, children, we’ll all wait until Pauline 
is in order.’ ’’—Exchange. 
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The Theodore Parker Memorial Meet- 
ing at Philadelphia, May 10-Jf. 


Under the auspices of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals there was held, in 
the First Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, 
an interesting series of meetings in memory 
of Theodore Parker, extending through three 
sessions on the roth of May, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his death, and the day following. 
A handsome programme of eight pages folio, 
with an excellent likeness of Parker and ex- 
tracts from his writings, was a feature of 
the proceedings. The topics had been care- 
fully considered and entrusted to speakers 
well fitted to deal with them. The papers 
presented were not simply reminiscent and 

* eulogistic, but applied the lessons of Parker’s 
life and ministry to present-day problems in 
religious thought and the social order. It 
was noteworthy how slightly the addresses, 
though dealing with a common theme, re- 
peated each other in their information or 
judgments. The audiences were very satis- 
factory, despite the rainy weather and the 
regrettable fact that the Liberal Friends, 
who form so large a part of the membership 
of this Federation, were holding their yearly 
meeting at the same time. Rev. C. E. St. 
John and his congregation were delightful 
hosts, and a more central and beautiful place 
of assembly could not have been selected. 
The memorial tablet to Dr. Priestley, and 
Dr. Furneéss’s marble effigy, solemn reminders 
of brave and faithful testimony to truth and 
freedom, lent an added impressiveness to the 
occasion. 

The first evening was devoted to personal 
reminiscence by a few of the fast-vanishing 
company of those who personally knew 
Parker and had enjoyed his friendship. It 
was peculiarly auspicious that Rev. Joseph 
May, whom Parker loved as a youth, and 
the son of his loyal friend, Rev. Samuel J. 
May, should preside over the meeting, and 
impart to those present his grateful memories 
of the friend and inspirer of his young man- 


hood. Rev. J. Clarence Lee, a Universalist: 


pastor of Philadelphia, a man whom Parker 
would have claimed as his own, conducted 
the religious service and read one of the up- 
lifting prayers of the great Boston preacher. 
Rev. C. W. Wendte told informally the story 
of Parker’s life, weaving into it his own boy- 
hood recollections of the minister and pastor 
in whose influence he had been reared. Frank 
B. Sanborn of Concord, Mass., the friend 
of Parker’s later years, his associate in anti- 
slavery and other reform work, and his lit- 
erary executor, spoke with great fulness of 
information and admiring affection of the man 
he knew so well. Communications were 
read at this and subsequent meetings from 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Caroline H. 
Dall, Rufus Leighton, whose skilful fingers 
caught up so many of the prayers and dis- 
courses of his minister and friend, Revs. 
Cc. G. Ames, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Algernon 
Crapsey, Heber Newton, C. A. Voss, F. R. 
Marvin, Felix Adler, and others. The limi- 
tations of space enjoined by the editor at 
this busy anniversary season will permit the 
inclusion of but one of these letters. Mrs. 
Howe wrote: ‘‘The great services rendered 
by Theodore Parker to the religious thought 
of Christendom are now too widely recognized 
to need any indorsement of mine, yet I love 
to remember that in my youth I placed the 
joy of hearing him far at the head of all my 
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_ delights. I doubt whether words can tell 
| how uplifting, how enriching were to me the 
hours passed in that radiant and reverent 
presence. How he managed to live peace- 
ably with many good people who deemed it a 
religious duty to malign him bit erly, I cannot 
tell. But, when I think of it, the tender 
grace of his humanity was even more wonder- 
ful than his genius. Decried as a teacher of 
atheism and irreligion, the crowning grace 
of Christian charity was his.” 

Henry W. Wilbur of Philadelphia gave an 
interesting aceount of Parker’s relation with 
the Progressive Friends at Longwood, Pa., 
and read a parable which he wrote during 
his last visit to them, in order to reconcile 
warring elements at their yearly meeting, 
and in which he was successful. ‘The exer- 
cises were interspersed with the singing~of 
Parker’s hymn, ‘‘O Thou great Friend to all 
the Sons of Men,”’ and F. L.. Hosmer’s hymn, 
first sung at the Emerson Centenary, “‘O 
Thou in lonely Vigil led.” 

The second session was presided over with 
great charm and ability by Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, for it was most fit that such a friend 
to woman as Parker should have a woman’s 
voice blend in the services in his honor. Rev. 
J. L. Dowson of Philadelphia led in prayer 
and Scripture reading. President Franklin 
C. Southworth of the Meadville Theologicat 
School spoke thoughtfully and well on 
“Parker as a Scholar,’’ tracing the elements 
and results of his ardent love of knowledge. 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo 
treated with fine discrimination of ‘’Theo- 
dore Parker as Thinker, and the Religious 
Problems of To-day.’’ Rev. W. C. Gannett 
of Rochester spoke of ‘‘’Theodore Parker as 
a Preacher,’ and, in closing, added a char- 
acteristic word of criticism on Parker’s 
occasional employment of sarcasm and de- 
nunciation in dealing with other men and 
their opinions. Evolution and not revolu- 
tion was the true method for religious rad- 
icals. Rev. F. O. Hall of New York later 
in {the day quickly took issue with Mr. 
Gannett on this point. Evolution is the 
true and normal method; but sometimes 
its peaceful flow is hindered by ignorance, 
selfishness and superstition, which dam the 
stream of its development. Then only 
moral dynamite, like that which Theodore 
Parker knew how to apply, could blow up the 
obstruction and let the evolutionary flood 
pursue its peaceful way. 

With an address by Rev. Oscar B. Hawes 
of Germantown, on “Parker and Personal 
Religion,’”’ the interesting session came to an 
end. 

The final meeting was held in the evening, 
when Rev. F. A. Hinckley of Philadelphia 
conducted the service of worship, Rev. 
F. O. Hall of the Universalist Church in 
New York gave a stirring address on ‘‘’Theo- 
dore Parker and the Anti-slavery Cause, 
thea and now.’ It was a trumpet-call to. 
national righteousness and justice in behalf 
of the negro which Parker would have de- 
lighted in, and deserves to be widely read 
and pondered. ‘The next speaker, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York, had a topic 
after his own heart,—‘‘’Theodore Parker 
and the Work of Social Reform.’”’ He showed 
that the real source of Parker’s remarkable 
services as a social reformer was his re- 
ligious feeling and faith, which vitalized his 
activity for the redemption of mankind from 
earthly ills. Incidentally, Mr. Holmes dis- 
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closed that his own enthusiasm for humanity 
was derived in large degree from his ardent 
study of Parker’s life and writings. Rabbi 
Henry Berkowitz of Philadelphia fully 
maintained the high level of the previous 
addresses by his large-hearted and tender dis- 
course on ‘“‘The Abiding Influence of Theo- 
dore Parker.’”’ The centenary meetings were 
closed by a valedictory and prayer by Rev. 
Charles EF. St. John. : 

A collection was taken up at the meetings 
for the West Roxbury Meeting-house Fund. 

The programme and addresses at these 
meetings will be bound into a volume and 
placed in the Parker alcove in the Boston 
Public Library. It is to be hoped that they 
may also find their way into print. 

It should be said in closing that at a busi- 
ness meeting of the National Federation, 
held on the morning of May 11, the following 
testimonies were adopted :— 
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By Freperick A. HinckLEY.—Theodore 
Parker said that ‘‘In a rational state of so- 
ciety labor would never interfere with the 
culture of what is best in each man.” We 
desire to record our conviction that the limi- 
tations of poverty and the demoralizations 
of excessive wealth do “interfere with the 
culture of what is best in each man,’’ and are 
therefore wrong. 

We protest against the labor of children 
before they have had the benefits of a public- 
school education, as a violation of funda- 
mental American principles. 

We protest against conditions of labor 
which bring to women workers smaller re- 
turns than men receive for the same work, 
no better done, and the conditions which tax 
the energy of the mothers of the race away 
from home and children, in order to eke out 
the family income. 

We protest against the common thought 
that all labor is rightfully dependent upon 
the employing class, instead of partner with 
that class in the work of production. 

We hold that conciliation should be the 
mood in all industrial relations, arbitration 
the immediate remedy in all industrial dis- 
putes. 

The efforts of workingmen and working- 
women to improve their lot and the lot of 
their children deserve our sympathy and 
are entitled to our co-operation. 

By C. W. WENDTE.—We would place on 
record our deep sympathy with the efforts 
made by our colored fellow-citizens, or in 
their behalf, to improve their material condi- 
tion, to acquire a better industrial and pro- 
fessional education, to attain to higher stan- 
dards of domestic and social living, to safe- 
guard their constitutional and _ political 
rights, and to elevate their race in accord 
with the ideals of American citizenship and 
human brotherhood. 

While we sorrow over all misdeeds of brutal 
passion and lust and call for their prompt 
suppression and punishment, we deprecate 
still more the lawless and ferocious spirit 
of the mob, wherever exhibited, which sub- 
stitutes private revenge and race-hatreds for 
the approved institutions of public justice 
and the promptings of humanity, and with 
blind passion violates the sanctities of moral- 
ity and religion in the futile attempt to cure 
one evil by committing another. Wedemand 
from all citizens alike respect for the law, 
obedience to the civil authority, and observ- 
ance of the public order, and for all alike the 
assurance of equal justice, equal rights, and 
equal opportunity. 

By Susan W. JANNEY.—The National 
Federation of Religious Liberals wishes to 
express its deep interest in the bill lately 
before the United States Senate for the es- 
tablishment of a National Department of 
Health, and urges that the splendid support 
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said bill has hitherto received be continued 
until, through co-ordination, consolidation, 
and unification of the various national agen- 
cies which already have health functions, the 
serious problem of the conservation of our 
wasted National Health be adequately solved. 

By ANNA GARLIN SPENCER.—We declare 
ourselves in favor of uniform marriage and 
divorce laws throughout the Union,—laws 
based not on ecclesiastical views of the right 
relation of the sexes, but on natural morality, 
the teachings of experience, and the supreme 
authority of civil government over the social 
concerns of the people. 

And we further declare our conviction 
that in the conferences and decisions leading 
toward such uniform and socially construc- 
tive marriage and divorce laws, men and 
women should participate equally in the 
ae of a purer and more stable family 
ife. 

By the Ex&cutivE CommiTrEe%.—This 
Federation sympathizes deeply with the great 
world-movement now going on to abolish 
war and bestow upon humanity the blessings 
of universal peace. It believes that the two 
means most conducive to this end at the 
present time are the progressive limitation of 
national armaments, both military and naval, 
and the arbitration of differences between 
nations by the central tribunal established 
for this purpose at The Hague. 

By Henry W. WiLBuR.—Men must build 
together the body of truth. ‘The tools to be 
used are many. Among them are the varied 
denominations in which we find our religous 
homes. These may be maintained in their 
integrity without disturbing the harmony of 
the builders. For to none of the religious 
organizations, or to no single member of 
any, has the task of building the entire citadel 
of truth been committed. We may wisely 
select our parts by ourselves, but we must 
assemble the parts working together. Under 
the spiritual guidance of the Great Master 
Builder may we have the grace not all to 
expect to build the tower or put on the cap- 
stone, for one part doth not exceed another 
part in importance or glory. In the deep 
fellowship of common interdenominational 
effort, may we make our contributions to the 
truth with gladness and with thankful 
appreciation for the offerings of our fellow- 
builders of every name. 

By C. W. WenpTE.—We rejoice in the 
notable increase of temperance principles 
amongst the people of the United States. 
While we leave it to the individual conscience 
to determine the manner in which its sym- 
pathy with this cause shall be manifested, 
we commend to our members and the com- 
munities in which we live the practice of 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages, as most 
in accord with the teachings of modern 
science and the cumulative experiences of 
mankind and most conducive to individual 
welfare and the higher interests of human 
society. 

By the CommirrEE.—The National Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals, assembled in 
Philadelphia, sends brotherly greeting to 
the Society of Friends, now holding its 
yearly meeting in this same city, and assures 
it of its fraternal regard and grateful ap- 
preciation of the important service which 
Friends have rendered to the cause of re- 
ligious freedom and purity, and a saner, 
simpler, and more spiritual order of society,— 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 

By F. C. Sournwortu.—That the hearty 
greetings and best wishes of this assembly 
be sent to the International Congress of 
Free Christianity to be held early in August 
in Berlin, and that three delegates be ap- 
pointed by the chairman of this meeting to 
represent us at the Berlin gathering. 

By the Commitrer.—This Federation ex- 


presses its deep sense ofjpersonal loss in the 
departure from earthly environment and 
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labor of two of its members, whose generous 
interest is gratefully remembered and their 
example cherished,—Henry C. Lea of Phila- 
delphia, eminent as a scholar and admirable 
as a man, and Mrs. F. A. Lewis of North 
Stockholm, N.Y., in her ninety-fourth year 
still young for liberty. 


The Anniversaries. 
The National Alliance. 


The public meeting of the National Alli- 
ance was held on Monday afternoon, May 
23, at the South Congregational Church, 
to which the feet of Unitarian women seem 
to turn instinctively on the first day of An- 
niversary Week. Miss Emma R. Low, the 
National president, was promptly in her 
place, facing an audience that filled the 
church and listened eagerly to her words 
of welcome, and surrounded by a group of 
well-known Alliance workers, including Mrs. 
Fifield, Mrs. Robert H. Davis, fresh from 
her Western tour of scattered Alliance 
branches, and Mrs. Hooper of distinguished 
service in earlier days. 

Rev. Edward Cummings brought to the 
meeting the greeting and welcome of the 
church, offered, he said, in the spirit of Dr. 
Hale, with whose memory the church will 
always be associated. To him the Alliance 
represents the backbone of the Unitarian 
denomination. The Teague of Unitarian 
Laymen is as yet only a collection of back- 
bones, but it has made a beginning of devel- 
oping a spinal cord and may yet have a 
spinal column of its own. 

Miss Low’s brief opening words congratu- 
lated the branches on a year of work well 
done pointing out at the same time that 
many opportunities for future usefulness and 
healthy growth still remain. While details 
of the actual work were not to be presented 
until the business meeting, she emphasized 
here the primary importance of its religious 
side. She then introduced the first speaker 
of the afternoon, Mrs. Claude U. Gilson of 
Elizabeth, N.J., who spoke on ‘‘Loyalty 
to the National Alliance,’’ considering first 
loyalty to the past, then to the organization, 
then to the opportunities now pressing 
themselves on Alliance workers. The time 
spent by women of the past in hemming 
aprons and baking cakes in order to further 
the church work would be appalling if 
it had stood in the end for nothing more than 
aprons and cakes; but petty drudgery, in 
these and other ways, has in reality repre- 
sented the finest devotion and _ splendid 
activity. Although the Alliance is still a 
youthful organization, there are many to 
whom its early days are already a matter 
of tradition. ‘These find inspiration in the 
first organizers and leaders, and own their 
loyal debt to the clear-sighted wisdom of 
their predecessors in the common work. 
No other church has a society of women so 
well and compactly organized for personal 
service as well as for the contributing of 
money. Not enough use, however, is made 
of this organization. No branch should 
fail to avail itself of the help of its state 
director, keep itself informed of the vari- 
ous appeals, and make definite use of its 
abundant literature. As the third loyalty 
to our opportunities, the speaker presented 
winningly the ideals of Alliance work, which 
js not to be limited to a few, but openly 
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made attractive to all women. The lonely 
women in our towns, to whom the Alliance 
might mean much even if they never should 
attend church; the restless women, who 
don’t know what they believe and are still 
seeking the master word which we believe 
we have found,—all these should be made 
to feel their welcome. Mrs. Gilson dwelt 
briefly on the opportunity of Alliance workers 
to quicken, according to their expressed 
object, the religious life of the community. 
Time must be taken for giving to those who 
need us. 

Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of Greenfield, 
speaking on ‘‘The Local Alliance and Social 
Work,’’ began by a reference to the terrific 
denunciation of churches to which he had 
listened on the evening before, in which one 
of the mildest criticisms was that the church 
had never been on the right side of a social 
question, and after which he had felt like 
going bail for his church. He paid a fine 
tribute to the influence the church had had 
in Greenfield, and outlined the conditions of 
the workingman there as quite other than 
those described as his portion at the meeting 
to which he referred; and he could never 
believe that the social life of New England 
is rotten, while it is starred with such towns 
and such churches. The church is not to 
transform itself, but to go on developing 
in lines already begun, interested in social 
improvement, but working departmentally. 
The indirect influence of women on legisla- 
tion is already great, and it falls especially 
to Alliance women because their workers 
have direct association with the men who 
are working for the same ends. They can 
together handle social reforms better than 
in some other churches, because they are 
less concerned with missions in Patagonia 
or Tibet. The suggestions he had to make 
might seem trite, he said, because they in- 
dicate fields of effort which the church has 
never wholly neglected. In the first place 
the branch Alliances should keep them- 
selves thoroughly informed on social prob- 
lems and methods of advancement. If 
trouble could come from such a meeting 
as that of the evening before it would be 
because too many of the audience might go 
to it with unprepared minds and throw 
themselves into work for a false ideal, 
threatening to end in revolution and disas- 
ter, rather than sane development. The 
Alliance should be schooled in theory, that 
its influence may be used wisely. Its mem- 
bers should take a direct part in legislation 
by informing themselves concerning bills 
presented and petitions circulated, backing 
up their theories by work for general meas- 
ures to advance them. ‘They should under- 
stand clearly the local conditions affecting 
health, recreation, education, industries, 
and ask themselves searching questions 
concerning the status of the community 
in which they live. ‘They should see that 
beauty, health, comfort, in a town are mat- 
ters not so much of money as of intelligence. 
Finally, if these things are to be studied and 
properly supported, the Alliance branches 
need young, vigorous blood, efficient workers. 
The time has gone by when it is enough to 
say, ‘‘We are glad to have those there who 
care to come, but we never proselyte.”’ 
The women have saved many a little church 
from going to pieces, and they can do still 
more to make the church a centre of all 
helpful social activities. 
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Rev. William Channing Brown presented 
an attractive invitation to friends to visit 
Chautauqua the coming summer—Dr. Hale 
said that no one was really educated in 
Americanism until he had been there—and 
indicated the answers to practical questions 
concerning the way to go and the welcome 
one would receive. Mrs. U. G. B. Pierce 
of Washington spoke interestingly of the 
new church that it is hoped to build in 
Washington,—a church that shall be truly 
national and perpetuate worthily the mem- 
ory of Dr. Hale, and extend a welcome that 
shall be even international. 

The last speaker of the afternoon, Rev. 
Elvin J. Prescott, began his story of ‘‘’ The 
New Movement at Sanford, Me.,’’ by tell- 
’ ing of his experience there when he made 
with ‘St. George, whose surname was 
Pratt,’? an outdoor preaching trip through 
Maine last summer. The results of the 
young movement are wholly encouraging, 
and in respect to the numbers interested 
and the present outlook they seem truly 
marvellous. A Sunday-school of two hun- 
dred and fifty organized under thirteen 
teachers, of whom six are men, shows that the 
interest is not confined to the older people. 
There are many there who had never heard 
of Unitarianism except as “‘an ism or an 
ology that didn’t believe in Jesus.’’ With all 
honor for the splendid traditions of the first 
parishes of New England, he believed they 
had yet to learn that, when it is said, ‘Our 
congregations are small, because everybody 
has died or moved away,” one must ask, 
“Hasn’t anybody been born, or moved in?”’ 
There are facts enough to show that Uni- 
tarianism is for.the common people, and Mr. 
Prescott asserted his belief that the denom- 
ination is on the threshold to a new faith 
in the power of its message and the vitality 
of its relations to progress and true religion. 


Meadville Notes. 


The Meadville Theological School com- 
memorated Theodore Parker in a very sat- 
isfactory manner, in four lectures by the 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo. 
‘They were given in the Chapel on the morn- 
ings of May 9, 10, 16, and 17, forming a 
natural supplement to the valuable course 
on Channing, given last year. The School 
is fortunate in having a trustee near who is 
capable of rendering such unusual service 
as these two courses of lectures. 

On the second of these dates, May 10, the 
school body had the pleasure of marking an 
anniversary of nearer significance than that 
of ‘‘the great American Preacher,’’ as his 
monument in Florence calls Theodore Parker. 
This was the eightieth birthday of Dr. 
George L. Cary. A felicitous address was 
read by Prof. F. A. Christie, on behalf of 
the faculty, congratulating our venerable 
ex-president on the attainment of this ripe 
old age, and assuring him of the love, honor, 
and troops of friends which are rightly his. 
Mr. Christjannsen of the Senior Class 
added a few words in behalf of the students. 

Some years ago one of the wants of our 
School was well met by the gift of an electric 
clock which sounds the hours of lectures and 
other exercises. This very useful instru- 
ment now bears a plate with the name of 
the generous donor, ‘‘The Women’s Social 
and Benevolent Society, All Souls’ Church, 
Roxbury, Mass., 1850-1908.” 
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We have had in recent weeks two helpful 


lectures on the Ballou Foundation, by Rev. 
J. N. Pardee of Bolton, Mass., on the sub- 
ject of ‘The Country Church and its Prob- 
lems”’; one by Rev. W. T. Brown of Salt 


Lake City, on “The Minister of Religion in 


the Age of Science and Social Democracy”’; 
and one by F. W. Hock, Ph.D., of Newark, 


N.J., on “‘Fetichism in West Africa.” Dr. 
Hock came under the auspices of the com- 
mittee of the German churches which is 
seeking to fill the new German professorship 
in the School, and it is understood that this 
committee will present Dr. Hock’s name to 
our trustees at the annual meeting on June 1: 
This year the plan will again be followed, 
on June 2, of inviting a distinguished 
speaker to give an address in place of the 
essays from members of the graduating 
class. President Charles F. Thwing of 
Western Reserve University of Cleveland 
will speak on Problems of Theological 
Education, and on the previous day he will 
deliver a Ballou lecture on Education in 
the Far East. The anniversary discourse 
will be given that evening by an alumnus 
of the School, the Rev. Hugo G. Eisenlohr 
of Cincinnati. N. P. G. 


Platform of the Sixteenth Annual 
Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration, 1910. 


The Sixteenth Annual Lake Mohonk Con- 

ference on International Arbitration con- 
gratulates the people of the United States 
on the marked progress which the past year 
has witnessed in the age-long struggle for 
the substitution of the reign of law for the 
reign of force in international affairs. It 
notes with deep satisfaction the significant 
announcement of the Secretary of State that 
the proposed constitution of the International 
Court of Arbitral Justice, recommended to 
the powers in his identic circular note of 
Oct. 18, 1909, has been received with so much 
favor as to insure the establishment of such 
a court in the near future; and it pledges to 
the President and the Secretary of State 
the hearty support of the Conference and 
invokes the co-operation of men of good 
will everywhere in bringing this beneficent 
result to pass. 
The Conference has further noted with 
profound interest and satisfaction President 
Taft’s recent declaration in favor of the sub- 
mission to arbitration of all matters of dif- 
ference between nations without reserva- 
tion of questions deemed to affect the na- 
tional honor, and the Conference expresses 
the earnest hope that the President and the 
Senate of the United States will give effect 
to this wise and far-seeing declaration by 
entering upon the negotiation of general 
treaties of arbitration of this character at 
the earliest practicable moment. 

The Conference reaffirms its declaration 
of last year respecting the portentous growth 
of the military and naval establishments of 
the great powers, and calls renewed attention 
to the fact that the rapid development of 
the instrumentalities of law and justice for 
the settlement of international differences 
furnishes to the statesmanship of the ciy- 


ilized world the long-desired opportunity of 
limiting by agreement the further increase 
of armaments. 


The coming celebration of the one hun- 
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dredth anniversary of the arrangement be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 
definitely limiting the naval force on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence to four 
hundred tons and four eighteen-pounders, 
calls renewed attention to the continued 
menace to the peace of the world caused by 
the prevailing conditions and emphasizes 
the fact, so well expressed by former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his Christiania address, 
that with ‘‘sincerity of purpose, the great 
powers of the world should find no insur- 
mountable difficulty in reaching an agree- 
ment which would put an end to the present 
costly and growing extravagance of ex- 
penditure in naval armaments.” 
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Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


isp sacral (yas 


For many years—how many it is difficult 
to tell without examining the files of the 
Christian Register—I have sent every week, 
winter and summer, something for this 
department. I know not how widely the 
material was read or how far the messages 
went; but this I do know, that to some 
extent a touch was kept between Sunday- 
School workers and the Sunday-School 
Society. ‘To some degree our plans, our aids, 
our administrative actions were made known 
to the denomination. Here has been main- 
tained a bulletin board, so to say, of infor- 
mation, and a clearing-house of ideas on 
religious education. 

* * * 


Let me say that this has been made pos- 
sible by the courtesy of those in charge of 
this paper. And their spirit of co-operation 
is always ready to join with our churches 
and organizations in promoting the welfare 
of our common cause. So in this my final 
contribution to the department of our 
Sunday-School Society as president, I 
thank all who have made it pleasant and 


profitable to meet this routine duty. 
* * * 


I have always felt my subject to be a 
good one, and that gave me continual zest. 
Religious education is on an incoming tide, 
and those enlisted in its service have many 
satisfactions in store. Yet we of the earlier, 
pioneer times rejoice in our experiences. 
We have seen the narrow broaden, the in- 
difference brighten, the imperfect method 
improve, the ideal ascend, the scepticism 
pass away. ‘To have a part in the growth of 
a noble movement is inspiring, for obstacles 
at such a stage often only quicken zeal. 

* * * 


Our churches early pledged their efforts 
to the enlightenment of religious faith and 
the fostering of a reasonable Christianity. 
That meant education on the one hand and 
consecration on the other. Our movement 
relies on intelligence, clear thought, and 
rational belief. Hence the Sunday School 
becomes an essential feature of our work 
together for individuals and society. We 
have been in the van as regards the sub- 
stance and the forms of religious education. 
We have tried to unite reason and reverence, 
to win positive convictions out of transition 
conditions, and to keep head and heart as 
true friends. 
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In closing this long official service, I send 
greetings most cordial to all my associates, 
many unknown even by name. They ex- 
ist in every Sunday School of our faith, for 
in this undertaking we are all fellow-workers. 
To my successor I hand the command with 
confidence and hope. My love for the young 
and my desire to help their aspirations ex- 
isted long before I took the responsibilities 
of the office I now leave. That sentiment 
will live as long as I live. 

Epwarp A. Horvon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Young People’s Religious Union will 
hold its fourteenth annual meeting this 
afternoon and evening in the vestry of the 
Second Church, Copley Square, Boston. 

The business meeting at two o’clock will 
be given over to reports, election of officers, 
and other routine business. Every society 
is entitled to three voting delegates, whom 
it is hoped may be present to take an active 
part in the discussion, etc. It is also sug- 
gested that the delegates come prepared to 
carry back to the local unions a report of 
this business session. The Policy Commit- 
tee will have a most interesting report to 
offer, in which will be outlined many of the 
projects for the coming year. 

A reception to the past and present offi- 
cers will be afterwards tendered by the Bos- 
ton Federation, to be followed by refresh- 
ments and an hour or more for social 
intercourse. 

The evening meeting at half past seven 
o’clock will be held in the church auditorium, 
and to this the public is cordially invited. 
Addresses will be given by the three men who 
have made trips in the field this year,— 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Rev. A. D. K. Shurt- 
leff, and Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson. 
Special music will be furnished by a choir of 
young people’s voices. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The annual meeting of the Women’s 
Ministerial Conference will be held in Ballou 
Hall, Universalist Building, 359 Boylston 
Street, Monday, June 6. Business mecet- 
ing for members at 10 A.M. Public meeting 
at 2 P.M., with papers and discussion. Pub- 
lic cordially invited. 


Messrs. Peter Aloysius Molyneaux, Jacob 
Anton De Haas, Albert Edward Christ- 
jannsen, Harvey Clifford Merrill, and Gustav 
Henry Zastrow, of the graduating class of 
Meadville Theological School, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship of the 
Middle States and Canada, are hereby com- 
mended to our ministry and churches May 
9, 1910. George H. Badger, Alfred C. Nick- 
erson, Committee. 


Meetings. 

THe New York Lracur.—The regular 
meeting was held May 6, at eleven o’clock, at 
the First Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Yonkers, N.Y. In the absence of the pres- 
ident, Mrs. Wheeler, who was detained by 
_ illness, Mrs. Searle welcomed the League. 
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There were 160 present. The Religious 
News Report was read by Mrs. Fisher A. 
Baker and called attention to Vancouver 
and Victoria, the mission of Japan, bequests 
to the American Unitarian Association, the 
death of Rev. John P. Forbes. The new 
movement to establish a catholic institution 
in the South like Tuskegee, the Sunday ob- 
servance in the Steel Corporation in Pitts- 
burg, and the anniversaries of James Free- 
man Clarke, Theodore Parker, and others. 
Mrs. A. L. Livermore spoke on the Fairview 
Garden School. The collection was then 
taken to send to the National Alliance 
treasury for appeals; if appeals be filled, 
then to the general treasury. $27.38 was 
collected. 

The speaker for the day, Mrs. James L. 
Pennypacker, brought greetings from the 
Philadelphia League assembled at Vineland, 
N.J., May 5. The subject for the day was 
“The Centenary of Theodore Parker,” and 
Mrs. Pennypacker gave an interesting review 
of his life and his great contributions to 
reform and religion. 

A hearty vote of thanks was extended to 
the speakers. Mrs. Brown gave the usual 
invitation for the social hour, the hymn was 
sung, and the meeting adjourned until two 
o’clock. Elizabeth L. Lawson, Recording 
Secretary. 


Curicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The an- 
nual meeting was held at the Hinsdale Uni- 
tarian Church, Thursday, May 5. The 
president, Mrs. Ernest C. Smith, opened the 
meeting. After the business the Unity 
Church Alliance reported a profitable year, 
with a membership of sixty-six, eighteen new 
members being added. Several innovations 
had been adopted, notably the Christmas 
bazaar was dispensed with, also a fund was 
started for luncheons to avoid soliciting for 
food. Orders for serving were taken that 
funds might be supplied for charitable work. 
Contributions of money were made to the 
Home for Women released from the Bride- 
well, Frederick Douglas Centre, Western 
Conference, Cheerful Letter Committee, 
Post-office Mission Committee, etc. 

The Third Church Branch reports a mem- 
bership of forty-seven, with three new mem- 
bers from the younger people of the church. 
Twenty-three work and literary meetings 
have been held. Aprons, sheets, quilts, 
etc., have been made, and the literary meet- 
ings have been interesting. 

The Lend-a-Hand Committee served for 
the bazaar and church, and, as usual, fur- 
nished the cot at the Mary Thompson Hos- 
pital with a supply of linen. The treasurer 
reports receipts of over $600, the greater part 
of which has been expended for church 
repairs, etc. 

The First Swedish Branch Alliance re- 
ports a membership of twenty-one, with 
seven new members. The chief aim has 
been to maintain the church, and money has 
been raised by sales and entertainments. 
All appeals from Word and Work have 
been answered, and articles sent to six sister 
branches for fairs. Having no church home, 
and the Swedish population being scattered 
over a great area, the society feels hampered; 
however, the enthusiasm and strength in- 
crease. 

The Branch Alliance at Evanston, with 
a membership of thirty-two, reports a suc- 
cessful year. Garments were made for the 
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Girls’ Industrial School at Park Ridge, for 
the Illinois Home and Aid Society, for the 
children of Camp Good Will, and articles 
sent in answer to appeals for sales. Socials 
were given by the Entertainment Committee 
for the church members. 

The Hinsdale Branch Alliance reports a 
membership of thirty, with fifteen regular 
meetings. Articles have been made for 
sales, and sewing done for charitable pur- 
poses. The Alliance purchased new dishes 
and a carpet for the church, and money has 
been given for Post-office Mission work, 
the United Charities of Chicago, the Ellen 
Marshall Memorial Fund, etc. Time dur- 
ing each meeting has been devoted to read- 
ings along lines of Alliance work. A Cheer- 
ful Letter Committee has been added to this 
Branch. Nearly $700 was raised, 

Mrs. Johonnot of the Oak Park Univer- 
salist Church gave an interesting report of 
the women’s work. The membership num- 
bers over one hundred. Sewing is done for 
the bazaar and for charity. Catering is 
also a means of raising money. Over $1,000 
was made during the past year. 

The secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot for the following officers: president, 
Mrs. Ernest C. Smith; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. E. C. Dudley, Mrs. G. E. Adams, Mrs. 
S. R. Couger, Mrs. Gustaf Flodin, Mrs. 
C. K. Pittman, Mrs. Mary Beebe, Mrs. 
I. N. Wheeler; secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. T. R. Fleming, La Grange, Ill.; Phil- 
anthropic News Committee, Mrs. H. B. 
Colby; Religious News Committee, Mrs. 
Ethan A. Gray; Post-office Mission Com- 
mittee, Miss Marion Lewis; Cheerful Letter 
Committee, Miss M. A. Fry. Rev. T. V. 
Hawley gave an address on the Western 
Conference. ‘The chairman of the Religious 
News Committee gave a report of the re- 
ligious world. Miss Noyes of the Tucker- 
man School gave an interesting talk. It was 
voted to have the collection, which amounted 
to $12.50, go to the Western Conference. 
The roll-call showed an attendance of fifty- 


seven. EH. W. Mason, Secretary. 
Churches. 
ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Unita- 


rian Society, Rev. Henry Goodson Ives: 
The new church will be dedicated Thursday 
P.M., June 2, at one o’clock. The invoca- 
tion will be by Rev. George E. Hathaway 
of Manchester. A history of the parish 
will be given by Mr. Clarence E. Carr. Mr. 
George T. Cruft of Boston will deliver the 
keys, which will be accepted by the chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees. There will 


The address of Rev. George D. Latimer is 
Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, England. 


Marriages, 


In Brookline, Mass., roth inst., by Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, Grace Gordon, daughter of Mrs. Martha W. and the 
late Walter H. Cowing, to Rev. George Dimmick Latimer, 
both of Brookline, Mass. 

At the Unitarian parsonage, Ashby, Mass., by Rev. 
Granville Pierce, Arthur Gall of Roslindale and Rose 
Globe of Ashby. 


ipere RING IN FAMILY CAMP.— Harvard 
Senior will take two or three boys at the Eliot Camp 
on Lake Memphremagog. Tutoring for school or college 
examinations. Boating, fishing, tramping. References to 
the Dean of Harvard College, masters in the Roxbury Latin 
School, and others on request. For particulars address 
Frederick M. Eliot, 4 Hapgood Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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be responsive reading, led by Rev. Henry C. 


McDougall of Franklin, and Scripture read- , 
Rev. Paul | 


ing by Rev. James F. Morton. 
Revere Frothingham of Boston will preach 
the sermon, and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., will offer prayer. Trains leave Bos- 
ton 9.00 a.m. (North Station), reaching 
Andover 12.00 M. Returning from Andover 
4.07, 7-10 P.M., reaching Boston 7.10, 10.30 
p.m. I,imcheon will be served at noon. A 
limited number of conveyances will be at the 
disposal of guests who can ride about the 
town after the exercises. Friends are asked 
to send word of their coming. Address, Mr. 
W.S. Carr, Andover, N.H. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. F. A. Weil: The Easter service 
was attended by the congregation and Sun- 
day-school. The presence of others who 
wished to hear a Unitarian’s belief in im- 
mortality added to the number, and the 
seats were fully occupied. There is room 
for other seats in the chapel, and more will 
be ordered to provide for special occasions. 
The society has had the great pleasure of a 
visit from Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, to 
which the society owes much for its present 
state of grace. There was the usual morn- 
ing service. Mr. Wilson preached in the 
evening at a special service to the capacity 
ot the chapel. All available space was filled 
with temporary seats. The following noon 
men of the church availed themselves of the 
opportunity to have a farewell luncheon with 
Mr. Wilson. His sermon will be remembered 
as one of scholarship, reverence, and inspira- 
tion, and personally he will be regarded as a 
friend by all who met him. Mrs. Robert 
H. Davis, corresponding secretary of the 
National Alliance, spoke briefly at a morning 
service to the congregation and more in 
detail to the Alliance in the afternoon. Mrs. 
Davis will be recorded as the first woman to 
speak in the new chapel. Always energetic 
and loyal, Mrs. Davis impressed all who 
heard her with the work of the National Al- 
liance and of the advisability of Alliance 
co-operation. In addition to Secretary 
Lewis G. Wilson and Mrs. Davis, Belling- 
ham has been visited by some one not as 
favorable to our work. For six weeks re- 
vivals under Billy Sunday are in progress. 
He seeks to devour everything in general, 
but Unitarians in particular. Certain min- 
isters who have conducted a political cam- 
paign that would do credit to the lowest 
ward politican are responsible for the re- 
vival. I clip the following from his sermon 
of last night to several thousand people: 
“Jesus said to Pilate, ‘I am the son of God.’ 
Jesus was either what he claimed or he was 
a liar. If he was not the.son of God, he 
was the illegitimate son of a Jewish out- 
cast. I say that any man who says that 
Jesus was not the son of God is a liar. 
Away with this miserable Unitarian doc- 
trine! I’d like to see some Unitarian 
preacher slap my Saviour in the face and not 
go back at him with all the power I possess. 
I don’t care a snap if Waldo Emerson and 
President Taft are Unitarians. They cut no 
ice with me.’ (At this point Mr. Sunday 
was interrupted with an outburst of cheer- 
ing that shook the big building). ‘‘ When- 
ever any preacher declares against the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, the saloon man, 
the gambler, the libertine, the hobo, the 
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riff-raff of the earth, will shout and applaud 
him. ‘The most insidious heresy of to-day 
is that doctrine of the universal Fatherhood 
of God and the universal sonship of man.” 
It seems well, after consideration, to let Mr. 
Sunday fire his heavy guns before entering 
into any newspaper controversy. Congre- 
gations at the chapel continue, despite Mr. 
Sunday’s concern about Unitarianism. His 
presence will undoubtedly help Unitarianism 
in Bellingham, but at a sad price paid by the 
community. 


CLEVELAND, Ounio.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Minot O. Simons: The recent 
annual meeting of the society was made 
memorable by a unanimous vote to change 
the church name from ‘‘The Church of the 
Unity” to ‘‘The First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland.” ‘This action was taken in order 
to give the church a name representing Uni- 
tarianism in the public mind. In our big 
cities few people outside of the Unitarian 
fellowship know that ‘Unity Church”’ is a 
Unitarian church. They say, ‘‘It is some 
kind of a New Thought Society, isn’t it?”’ 
Many of our church names represent any- 
thing but Unitarianism, and we are not fairly 
represented to the great public. We desire 
that the people of Cleveland shall have no con- 
fusion as to the fact that there is a Unitarian 
church in the city, and that the good works 
which our people are doing shall stand to the 
credit of Unitarianism. 


Monrcriair, N.J.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers: At the annual meeting 
a resolution was unanimously passed, ex- 
pressing to the American Peace Society 
the hearty and complete sympathy of the 
church with the great work in which it is 
engaged, and its desire to co-operate in that 
work in any way which lies within its powers; 
and, in order to keep in touch with this work 
and manifest its interest, the secretary was 
directed to take out an annual membership 
in the name of the church and renew it from 
year to year. Like resolutions were passed 
making Unity Church a member of the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, the National Child 
Labor Committee, the National Prison 
Association, and the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction. It is hoped 
to extend these memberships from year to 
year to organizations like the Playground 
Association of America, the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, the National Consumers’ 
League and the social welfare agencies with 
which the church should be in closest co- 
operation. 


Newrort, R.I.— Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: On 
Easter Sunday the Sunday-school assem- 
bled in the church, and took part in the 
morning service. The inspiration of num- 
bers was felt, the morning congregation 
being over two hundred, including the Sun- 
day-school, and the vesper service having 
an attendance of over five hundred. The 
vesper services, begun in November, have 
been very successful, with an average at- 
tendance of two hundred and fifty. Mr. 
Jones’s sermon, always helpful, and the good 
music of the choir, augmented by euphonium 
solos, kindly given by Mr. A. Livingston 
Mason, have made the series of vespers much 
appreciated, not only by the people of our 
own parish, but by many others. Mr. Jones 
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exchanged with Rev. A. M. Lord of Provi- 
dence on April 10, and on April 17 began 
a series of five talks to the oldest classes in 
the Sunday-school on the following subjects: 
God, Jesus Christ, the Bible, Salvation, 
Immortality. The object of these talks 
is to ground the boys and’ girls in the doc- 
trines and principles of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. The choir is a great supporting 
force in the Sunday service. On May 16 
the Channing Club will dine, the address 
on that occasion being given by Dr. Marcus 
F. Wheatland of Newport, on ‘“‘The X-ray: 
What it Is and What it will Do,” the talk 
to be illustrated by apparatus and experi- 
ments. Recent publications of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association are on exhibition 
and sale atthe parsonage, and have drawn 
the attention of some who wish enlighten- 
ment on ‘‘What do Unitarians Believe?’’ 
The Ladies’ Sewing Society, mother of all 
later societies among the women of the 
church, is now in its seventy-fourth year, 
with no sign of failing powers. A recent 
sale at the residence of a member was so- 
cially and financially successful. The 
Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Jones president, held 
its annual meeting May 2. The report 
showed prosperity in all departments. A 
successful reading by Prof. Crosby of Brown 
University (Mr. Crosby is a native of New- 
port) gave his audience a most interesting 
evening, and made the coffers of the Alli- 
ance bulge with fatness. The Channing 
Guild, which held its annual meeting at 
the parsonage on May 9, continues its good 
work, enlisting the interest and efforts of 
the young people. Recently the Helping 
Hand Society, started many years ago, has 
been reorganized. The sudden death of 
one of the most prominent members of our 
society, Mr. A. O’D. Taylor, leaves a va- 
cancy never to be filled. He was presi- 
dent of the Unity Club for a number 
of years. In the Historical Society and 
the Natural History Society, especially the 
latter, of which he was president at the time 
of his death, his faithful interest was untir- 
ing. He was closely identified with liter- 
ary and scientific pursuits, and was a fre- 
quent contributor to the Newport Herald 
and Daily News. ‘The funeral services were 
held at the Channing Memorial Church, 
Mr. Jones being assisted by Rev. BE. H. 
Porter of the Emmanuel Church (Episco- 
pal), who was a personal friend of Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Jones’s relations with all the clergy of 
Newport are most cordial, and he has been 
invited to be the orator on Decoration Day. 


San Digco, Cay.—Unity Society, Rev. 
Clarence J. Harris: The present pastor 
was settled in November of last year. The 
church rallied to his support unaninfously. 
Efforts were put forth in January to provide 
a house of worship, as the church has used 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston, 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 3 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 

Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Suferis ; 

277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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halls for fifteen years, since the disastrous 
fire which caused the loss of all its property. 
By wise investment of gifts in real estate, 
and because of the rapid increase of values 
in the city, the church has realized hand- 
some sums. On May 3 the society broke 
ground for a new church. Plans are now 
complete, and a church is being built in 
harmony with the other growing societies 
of the city. The society cannot put up a 
small or unattractive building, as the church 
has long been looked up to as a strong force. 
This city is growing rapidly. The last 
census showed 15,000 people: the present 
one about 60,000. During the year at least 
40,000 tourists visit here. The Unitarian 
church draws its share, and people have 
worshipped here from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The new church will 
be 75 x 100 ft., including a beautiful court, 
25 x 40 ft., with fountain, palms, and flowers. 
The church will seat, when all rooms are 
opened, 1,000 people. The society is planning 
to enter the work of an ‘“‘every-day church,” 
and it will be of great service tothe city. The 
fact that one can build here nearly fifty per 
cent. cheaper than in the East explains 
why the people are putting up so magnifi- 
cent a structure at so low a price. 
lot in the centre of the city, most attractively 
located and valued at $15,000, is owned 
free of encumbrance. About $16,000 is 
already on hand. The church will cost 
$18,000, and furnishings, including organ, 
about $5,000. About $3,000 is needed in 
addition to what can be raised at home. 
No field in the denomination offers a more 
flattering opportunity. To raise $2,500 it 
is the pastor’s hope to have memorial pews. 
For sums varying from $25 to $50 a pew 
can be secured and named for a State, city, 
church, or individual. Any church or so- 
ciety may respond and have a pew held in 
its name. All responding will receive a 
good photograph of the church, interior and 
exterior, and their pew designated in the 
picture. Other memorials, like pulpit, tables, 
organ, etc., will be acceptable. San Diego 
is hustling in practical, every-day, Thomas- 
Starr-King fashion for Unitarianism, and 
over one hundred and fifty to two-hundred 
families are all united in’ glorious faith. 
They ask for sympathy, good will, en- 
couragement, hope to be able to turn over 
to the denomination a building that will ever 
stand a true monument to their uplifting 
faith. Pledges or replies can be addressed 
to the pastor, Rev. Clarence J. Harris, 943 
18th Street, San Diego. 


Warwick, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Edward M. Barney: This church is in- 
terested in the religious instruction of its 
children. The recent parish mecting chose 
a school committee to have entire charge of 
the work. Our school is well graded with 
supervisors for each department. Our classes 
are organized with class officers, names, 
colors, mottoes, and work. The Junior 
department is also organized as a whole for 
missionary and social service. The manual 
work is developing much interest. New 
hymn-books have recently been given and 
pictures have been presented by the classes 
to the church to be hung in the vestry. The 
school has a social gathering once a month. 
The parish is enthusiastic, and stands ready 
to spend whatever money may be necessary 
to make the school more efficient. 
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When — 


appetite 


suggests 


something good— 
when health dictates 
something nourish- 
ing — when bodily 


strength 


demands 


something sustaining 


— in 


short, 


when 


youre hungry. 
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Biscuit 


Le} 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


The Tuckerman School. 


Channing Hall, transformed by its re- 
arrangement of seats and bright with flowers, 
lent itself with unusual attractiveness to the 
graduating exercises of the ‘Tuckerman 
School on May 18. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the Board of Directors, led the 
service, ‘“The Law in the Heart,” arranged 
by the school. 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody spoke of the 
new conditions that face the world, when the 
church, be it in city or country, that awakens 
to the social needs of the time, may suddenly 
find a new right to be. More piety, more 
enthusiasm is needed; but the perplexities 
of the present day call for a new science, for 
sentiment and science, either dangerous 
without the other. This school stands for 


power and knowledge as equipment for ser- 
vice. It differs from college classes, from 
schools for social workers, in that it has 
behind it the greatest power the world has 
ever known,—the power of the religious life. 
The Tuckerman School translates the ever- 
present religious life into terms of social 
service and philanthropy. So behind Dr. 
Tuckerman was the power of Channing. 
So Christianity itself inspired philanthropy. 
The graduates will go forth sure of their 
reward, the consciousness of usefulness. 
They will go equipped intellectually for 
their task, and with the fire of a religious 
consecration. 

Five students, presented by the dean, re- 
ceived certificates from the president. 

Music was contributed by Mrs. Donaldson 
and Miss Cole, and the exercises closed with 
the singing of the Tuckerman School hymn, 
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Pleasantries, 


“Going to hear that lecture on appen- 
dicitis to-day?” ‘Naw. I’m tired of these 
organ recitals.” —Cornell Widow. 


“Tsn’t your hat rather curious in shape?”’ 
asked the uninformed man. ‘‘Certainly,” 
answered his wife. “It has to be. Any hat 
that wasn’t curious in shape would look 
queer.” — Washington Star. 


Elsa: ‘‘O mamma, my bread and butter 
has fallen butter side down again!’” Mother 
(to her governess): ‘‘ Miss Smith, I must ask 
you to be more careful to butter the child’s 
bread on the right side.”—Meggendorfer 
Blaiter. 


In a Cape Town hospital, after luncheon 
one day, an earl’s daughter hastened down 
the aisles of beds toward her favorite soldier, 
only {to find {him jasleep, with this scrawl 
pinned on the counterpane: ‘‘Dere Lady 
Maude -too ill to be nursed to-day, most 
respectfully, T. Adkins.’”—Washington Star. 


While in India, Lord Kitchener visited an 
out-of-the-way district where a new fort had 
been erected. He was astonished to find that 
it was commanded by a hillcloseby. ‘I con- 
gratulate you, Colonel,’ said Kitchener to 
the officer who had selected the site. ‘“‘What 
a capital fort! Er—when do you begin to 
remove the hill?’’—Boston Transcript. 


Some ladies were visiting the Boston Art 
Museum when one of them showed a lively 
interest in some large plants which had been 
placed there for decorative purposes. She 
turned to one of the elderly retainers of the 
museum and asked eagerly, ‘‘These plants 
belong to the banana family, do they not?” 
With scorn and injured pride, the veteran 
attendant answered coldly, ‘‘No, they belong 
to Gen. Loring.’’—Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


The story of Zeuxis is essentially repeated 
in Eastern stories of successful painters. A 
famous artist painted a landscape with the 
moon shining so that it shed effulgence over 
the apartment. A rich purchaser used it 
for moonlight illumination in his dwelling, 
but after a time the moon faded out and the 
indignant purchaser returned it to the 
artist. The painter was much chagrined, 
but at the end of the month up came the 
moon again. It had been painted with 
such realism that it actually waned.—Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


The members of Lieut. Shackleton’s 
party were invariably good-humored and 
polite, but one scientific man was especially 
conspicuous for this virtue. ‘Are you busy, 
Mawson?”’ he called out one night to an- 
other member of the party, who was in the 
tent. “‘Iam,’’ said Mawson. ‘Very busy?” 
asked the professor. ‘‘Yes. Very busy.” 
“Tf you are not too busy, Mawson, I am 
down a crevasse.’ The professor was found 
hanging down a crevasse, a position which 
he could not have occupied for any length of 
time,—London Chronicle. 


On one occasion a great friend, Rev. 
Joseph H. Twitchell, sauntered over to 
Mark Twain’s house and said, ‘‘ Mark, come 
and take a walk with me.” ‘Oh, no, Joe; 
I haven’t time,’ said the great humorist. 
“Well, now,” was the reply, “you come to 
hear me preach every Sunday, and you say 
you believe what I read out of the Bible is 
true: if I could prove to you, from the 
Bible, that you ought to go to walk with 
me, would you go?” ‘Yes, of course,” 
said Mr. Twain; ‘‘but it isn’t there.” ‘Yes, 
it is,’ said the minister; ‘‘for the Bible says, 
‘And whosoever shall compel thee to go a 
mile, go with him, twain.’’”? And Mark went. 
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THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


‘“‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands” 


Steam heat in every room, private § 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
i air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCcIVAL Biopcett, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


Educational. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 

Elective courses leading to the University 
degrees of S.T.B., A.M., and Ph.D. Stu- 
ents paying the full fee may take without 
extra charge appropriate courses offered in 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and in Andover Theological Seminary. For 
particulars address The Dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, Room 5, Cambridge, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL heat a fy are 


ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residential 
villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for all. Large, 
airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. R. Waite, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Antique Viewsot ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEAR} HEAR! 


The Deaf Can Hear 


Free Demonstration of the Wonderful 


Globe Ear-Phone 


The only adjustable hearing device. Call and be convinced. 
Send your friends who are hard of hearing. 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE CO, 


731 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 56 WALL ST. 
1 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60, LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


Se se 


acDuttie School | 
For Girls. 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 


College Preparatory and General Course. Music 
and Art for elementary and advanced students, 
Two year Domestic Science Course. Four attrac- 
tive houses in beautiful grounds. New Gymnas- 
ium and outdoor sports. Halfway _ between 
Boston and New York. The absence of raw east 
winds makes it very desirablefor girls with a ten- 
dency to colds and throat troubles. College cer- 
tificate privileges. 
Principals : 
i) John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
i, Mrs. John MacDuttio, A. B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business 


Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 
A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. shoe 
Preparation for college or scientific A 
Athletic training. = catalogue, addr 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638, F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


